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HERVEY ALLEN vs. ARTHUR ST. CLAIR 


HENRY KING SIEBENECK 





ost of us have read Hervey Allen’s The Forest and the Fort. 

His Anthony Adverse had introduced him to us as a first-class 

story-teller. Then some of us doubtless remember hearing at 
least of his grandfather, Colonel E. J. Allen. The only member of that 
family I knew well was the author’s uncle, Harold. He was a member of 
the Allegheny County Bar, one whose opinions were respected highly. 
When he passed on, our Bar suffered a distinct loss. Naturally, I was 
predisposed in the younger Allen’s favor. 


The Forest and the Fort is a rattling good story—enough thrills in it 
to hold your interest, yet not so many as to satiate it. Its style is a vast im- 
provement over the stilted language of Fenimore Cooper, or of Charles 
McKnight’s Captain Jack, the Scout. 


Allen’s book is the first of a series of Pennsylvania tales—annals of a 
family beginning about 1740 and destined to come down to date, if the 
author survives to complete his ambitious program. In this “Book of 
Genesis” of Allen’s ‘Pentateuch,” the hero is Albine, a white lad, born 
about 1743, who had been captured by the Indians and grown up among 
them, but had been educated by a missionary. He became the “Squire” 
of Captain Simeon Ecuyer, commandant at Fort Pitt during its siege by 
the Indians in 1763. After Bouquet relieved the fort, Ecuyer started east 
to obtain medical treatment for the wounds he had received in the siege. 


At Ligonier, Arthur St. Clair was encountered. At this point my ad- 
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miration for the author is seasoned by my disapproval of his characteriza- 
tion of St. Clair, involving quite uncalled for distortions of the facts. 


Before entering on a discussion of this matter, it is necessary to recall 
some things about St. Clair. His name is a household word, but his deeds 


were not so outstanding as to impress themselves on our memories. 


St. Clair was a Scot, born in 1736, a cadet of a family of the landed 
gentry. He gave up the study of medicine when he obtained a commis- 
sion as ensign (or second lieutenant) in the Royal American Regiment 
in 1757. He took part in the capture of Quebec and Montreal in 1759- 
1760. In the latter year he married an heiress, Phoebe Bayard, a grand- 
daughter of James Bowdoin, once the richest man in New England. She 
received a dowry of £14,000—a great fortune for those days in America. 


After hostilities ceased in Canada, St. Clair resigned from the army 
on April 16, 1762. He had attained the rank of first lieutenant, the last 
military office he held under the Crown. By the third of the following 
November preliminaries for peace were signed at Fontainbleau, and on 
February 10, 1763, the definitive treaty of peace between Great Britain 
and France was signed at Paris. Any statement that St. Clair held any 
other officer’s commission in the British army is unwarranted." 


What he did between 1762 and 1767 is clouded in uncertainty. Some 
writers assert that as early as 1764 he had located at Bedford.* The 
Massachusetts Historical Society advises that they know of no public or 
private record of this activity in that state during those years. 


The Clements Library at Ann Arbor reports that the papers of Gen- 
eral Gage, which that Library owns, have no reference to St. Clair dur- 
ing that period. Nor do the Pennsylvania Colonial Records or Archives 
allude to his actions here during the same period. The first authentic 
glimpse we get of him is contained in a permit he signed on April 11, 
1767. In it he describes himself as “late Lieut. in his Majesty’s Sixtieth 
Regt. of foot, having care of his Majesty’s fort at Ligonier.” He states 
that he has given permission to Frederick Rohrer to cultivate a 200-acre 


t Worthington C. Ford, comp., British Officers Serving in America, 1754-1774, com- 
piled from official sources (1894); Larned’s History for Ready Reference, 2975. 
2 John F. Meginess, The Family of General Arthur St. Clair (Harrisburg, 1897)—a 


notoriously inexact writer who cites no authorities. 
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tract of land in the neighborhood of Fort Ligonier. The licencee is stated 
to be “willing to submit to all orders of the Commandment in Chief the 
commanding officer of the District, and of the Garrison.” 


In 1773 John Penn issued a warrant reciting that St. Clair, before 
the opening of the land office on April 3, 1769, “commanded the post of 
Fort Ligonier,” and received a promise from the commissioner of prop- 
erty of preémptive rights over certain lands about that fort. Webster tells 
us that a “post” means “one of a series of stations for keeping horses for 
relays’—usually on a through-road. Ligonier was such a post on such a 
road from Bedford to Fort Pitt, the westernmost point of the British de- 
fence system during the Seven Years’ War. At least one relay of horses 
to cross the Allegheny Mountains was essential for travel on that route, 
and Ligonier was one, at least, of the places where relays were obtained. 
The Rohrer permit was apparently designed to permit fodder and pas- 
ture to be had near by. 


Fort Ligonier had been constructed, as General Forbes wrote to Sec- 
retary Pitt,* as a stockaded camp, enclosing buildings holding supplies for 
his army advancing through the wilderness. One such was needed every 
fifty miles, for the lack of supplies would have forced Braddock’s imme- 
diate retirement in 1755, even had he conquered Fort Duquesne. 


Fort Ligonier was built by Forbes’ lieutenants between September 4 
and October 5, 1758. One hundred and fifty men cut down and shaped 
green unseasoned timbers, twelve or fifteen feet high, and drove them 
into the ground to form this stockade, some hundreds of yards in circuit. 
The underground waters which fed the creek on one side and a spring on 
the other soon caused the structure to decay. Within six months after its 
erection, two battery positions had to be replaced “‘in the quarter demol- 
ished by the frost.” 


A year after Bouquet’s victory over the Indians at Bushy Run, on 
) ) J ’ 


August 6, 1763, the military need for a fortification at Ligonier became 


> 


negligible; it was little more than a “‘post of passage,” where deserters 
gig ) P ge, 


3 George Dallas Albert, ed., History of the County of Westmoreland, Pennsylvania, 
37-38n (Philadelphia, 1882). 

4 Alfred P. James, ed., Writings of General John Forbes, 116-119 (Menasha, Wis., 
1938). 
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might be confined. In 1763 Lieutenant Archibald Blane, commanding 
there, had only seven soldiers under him; the barracks became almost un- 
inhabitable, being without a single chimney. In 1765 Bouquet suggested 
to his superiors the abandonment of Fort Ligonier; he wrote that all the 
wooden forts were falling into decay. Captain Robert Stewart, who suc- 
ceeded Blane, in 1764, was the last military commander there whose 
name is listed. On May 6, 1766, General Thomas Gage wrote to Sec- 
retary Conway that a very small garrison might be continued there. This 
is the last official notice of Fort Ligonier as a strictly British army strong- 


hold.5 


General Gage, who suggested the continuing of a small garrison at 
Ligonier in 1766, had succeeded Amherst as commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in America in 1763, and in 1774 was appointed governor 
of Massachusetts. He continued in the latter office until he was super- 
seded after Bunker Hill in 1775.° 


He was related by blood to St. Clair. When Fort Pitt was abandoned 
in 1772, Gage “granted” to St. Clair certain buildings forming part of 
the fort’s improvements. St. Clair’s letter of July 16, 1785, says he was 
then unwilling to dispose of them.’ Hence it may be inferred that Gage 
was inclined to further the interests of his kinsman. Gage, commandant- 
in-chief though he was, could not revive the King’s commission which 
St. Clair had resigned in 1762; but he could, and in all probability did, 
secure for the younger man a position in the service of transport by put- 


ting him in charge of the relay post at Fort Ligonier. 


The westward surge of white settlers and the resultant conflict be- 
tween Pennsylvania and Virginia for the ownership of the territory we 
know as Western Pennsylvania form the background of the epic of St. 
Clair and an outline of its pertinent events must be briefly summarized 


here. 


In 1609 James I gave to a company of Englishmen a grant of lands 
5 See the very scholarly article by Alfred P. James entitled, “Fort Ligonier: Additional 
Light from Unpublished Documents,” ante, 17:259-285 (December, 1934). 
6 Encyclopedia Britannica (1929 Edition), 9:966. 
7 W. H. Smith, ed., St. Clair Papers—The Life and Public Services of Arthur St. Clair, 


t:2zn, 599 (Cincinnati, 1882). 
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extending from the Atlantic coast west to the “South Seas”—a very in- 
definite term. Within a few years this grant was by quo warranto pro- 
ceedings forfeited to the Crown and Virginia became a royal domain, 
saving the tidewater settlers’ rights. No “proprietaries” or company 
thereafter had such vested interests in the unexplored hinterland as pre- 
cluded the Crown, in honor and conscience, from conveying that un- 
settled territory to others. So in 1681 Charles II granted to William 
Penn a part of America running from the Delaware River five degrees 
of longitude to the west. That grant overlapped in part the 1609 grant 
which, as stated, had been judicially abrogated. But the earlier definition 
of Virginia’s boundaries gave a colorable claim of right to the Ohio Com- 
pany’s petition in 1749 for rights over the Forks of the Ohio. The com- 
pany, however, failed to comply with the conditions imposed on it by the 
King’s charter, which had in turn overlapped Penn’s grant. 


Both in Braddock’s unsuccessful venture and in Forbes’ triumphant 
campaign to expel the French from the disputed territory, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia had contributed to the military efforts of the Crown, so that 
neither can be held to have abandoned its claim to the lands in question. 
But when the French and Indian War was over, the Crown called a 
halt on further western expansion on the part of either colony. On Oc- 
tober 10, 1763, His Majesty’s proclamation forbade his “loving sub- 
jects” to make any settlement west of the summit of the Allegheny 
Mountains. The ostensible purpose of His Majesty was to appease the 
Indians, who feared the loss of their hunting grounds; but in reality, the 
politicians then in office hoped to create a new fur-trading company for 
themselves—one which might rival the success of the great Hudson’s Bay 
Company, whose profits had enriched the statesmen of an earlier period 
and their heirs. However, when Grenville and his coterie were ousted 


from office, the whole exploitation scheme collapsed. 


But this ban on western settlements, continuing from 1763 to at least 
1765, delayed the movement toward the Ohio during those relevant 
years which affect the St. Clair episode. 

Sir William Johnson, British Indian Agent in Chief, then began ne- 
gotiations with the Iroquois—the aboriginal overlords of the district— 


for further cessions by them of lands to the whites. He labored with the 


, 
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red men for three years, while John Penn in England assiduously culti- 
vated the good will of Lord Shelburne, who had charge of colonial af- 
fairs. Before January, 1768, when Shelburne gave up that office, he had 
issued the necessary instructions to the British authorities in America to 
help the Penns to acquire as much territory as the Iroquois were willing 
to part with. After protracted negotiations, agents of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and New York met the dilatory sachems at Fort Stanwix, New 
York, in October, 1768. There the Penns made their final Indian pur- 
chase. They agreed to pay ten thousand dollars in installments to the Iro- 
quois, and delivered the first payment. Virginia’s agent, Thomas Walker, 
was present, and made no objection on behalf of his province to the 


Penn’s acquisition of the Forks of the Ohio.* 


This purchase consisted of a belt of land running from the northeast 
to the southwest corner of our state. It containe ] nearly fourteen thou- 
sand square miles of land. For our purposes, the important matter is that 
this purchase included all the land from the summit of the Allegheny 
Mountains to the Ohio and Allegheny Rivers—as far north as Kittan- 
ning, thence by a due east line to the source of the West Branch of the 


Susquehanna River in the present Clearfield County. 


We must bear in mind that William Penn’s religious principles for- 
bade him to use force—actual or constructive—in acquiring the property 
of other people. So the Penn creed did not permit the sale by their off- 
cials of any land until it had been bought by them from the Indians. As 
early as 1700 the Quaker-ruled Assembly enacted a law rendering null 
and void any title acquired by a private person through direct purchase 
from the Indians. The Penn family always asserted their title to the ex- 
tent of the royal grant to be exclusive of the rights of any other white 


men, and claimed the exclusive right of purchase from the Indians. 


Now while William Penn was highly ethical according to his “inner 
lights,” those lights did not prevent him from being in business transac- 
tions a “hard” man—like the rich man in the parable who “let out” to 
his several stewards his nineteen talents of silver. So Penn and his heirs 


bought wholesale and sold at retail, counting on a considerable “spread” 


8 Hubertis Cummings, Richard Peters, 296 fi. (Philadelphia, 1944); Neville B. Craig, 


History of Pittsburgh, 88% ff. (Pittsburgh, 1851). 
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in the process. Thus, in 1768 they paid the Indians 72¢ per square mile 
for their land, and forthwith priced the same mile at $160.00 to their 
customers. 

No sooner had this Last Purchase been made than the Penns sent out 
surveyors to mark the limits of their acquisition. Mason and Dixon were 
retained to carry their famous line from the “end of Maryland” to a 
point near the southwest corner of the present state of Pennsylvania. 
Those gentlemen believed that they had reached the limit of the Iroquois’ 
sale when they got to the Catawba warpath and stopped there, near Mt. 


Morris in Greene County, almost twenty-three miles east of the exact 
corner.? 


Then St. Clair and the others were employed by the Penns to run a 
north and south line from Mason & Dixon’s stopping place to the Ohio 
River. This “meridian line” intersected that stream somewhere below 
McKees Rocks—well to the west of Fort Pitt—the bone of contention 
between the Penns and the Virginians. 


This surveying job was St. Clair’s first public service important enough 
to find its way into the public records. Of course, he may have settled 
here as early as 1764, but there is no satisfactory evidence of his being 
here until 1767. A Sir John St. Clair had been British Quartermaster 
General—one whom Forbes found very objectionable. Some confusion 
may have arisen owing to the identity of surname of Sir John and Lieu- 
tenant Arthur St. Clair. 


St. Clair had grown up in Scotland amid the dying embers of the 
feudal system, under which ownership of extensive landed estates implied 
the right of the landowner to govern the countryside. He could not have 
failed to observe that the greatest landowners, like the Duke of Argyle, 
were the most powerful subjects in the kingdom. 


So when the protracted negotiations with the Indians were completed 
and the Penns were at last ready to put their newly bought fourteen 
thousand square miles of land on the market, our retired Scottish army 
officer with a rich wife may have seen a vision of a New Argyleshire in 
the Highlands of the Alleghenies, with a St. Clair as a quasi-feudal chief 
thereof in fact, if not in name. 


9 Pennsylvania, Laws, 1700-1810 (Smith’s Laws), 2:278n. 
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Before the Revolution there were settled in or near the Ligonier Val- 
ley the Wilsons, Harbisons, McFarlands, McDowells, Campbells, Han- 
nas, and other Scots.’® St. Clair may have been instrumental in helping 
these natives of his motherland to migrate thither, to form a synthetic 
clan over which he might preside. At any rate, he was the best educated, 
most experienced and prominent man among them—certainly competent 
to have charge of a “‘post” where relays of horses were obtainable. 


The Penns began the disposal of their New Purchase by setting aside 
“manors” or reserves of choice lands for themselves; then they allotted 
specific areas to selected groups or particular individuals. Thus, to Bou- 
quet’s officers were assigned twenty-four thousand acres near Belle- 
fonte; to Dr. Francis Ailison “the Schoolmaster of the Revolution,” 
one thousand five hundred acres.'' St. Clair seems to have been such a 
favored person, for while the land office was opened to the public only 
after April 2, 1769, his first application was dated February 17, 1769, 
and numbered 19. It was for 412 acres as per survey. 


In less than five months after the land office was opened four thou- 
sand applications were filed. As there were only about thirty-nine thou- 
sand taxable persons in the province, the land fever must have been epi- 
demic."* St. Clair was swimming with the tide. 


Today, the Penns’ price for these lands seems reasonable enough— 
twenty-five cents an acre plus a penny a year quitrent and surveyor’s 


costs. 


In 1770 Cumberland County included the whole southwestern part 
of the province. In that year, St. Clair was appointed surveyor for the 
district, and then justice of the peace and member of the governor’s 
council. 


In 1771 Bedford County was cut off from Cumberland to contain 
the southwestern section; and St. Clair was reappointed to the same of- 
fices in the new county and also recorder, prothonotary, and clerk of the 


10 Smith, St. Clair Papers, 1:7n. 

11 John B. Linn, Annais of Buffalo Valley, Pennsylvania, 26 (1877). 

12 Charles A. Hanna, The Scotch-Irish, 1:83 (New York and London, 1902); John F. 
Meginess, ed., History of Lycoming County, Pennsylvania, 61 (1892). 
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orphans’ court. The rush of immigrants was still so great that in 1773 
Westmoreland County was carved out of Bedford to become the new 
frontier bailiwick, and St. Clair’s offices were again confided to him in 
this latest jurisdiction. 


In 1770 began the Pennsylvania-Virginia dispute over the Forks of 
the Ohio and surrounding territory. The avaricious Earl of Dunmore 
was then named royal governor of Virginia. He took advantage of the 
fact that Quakerish Pennsylvania had no peace-time militia, while the 
Old Dominion possessed an effective body of armed men. Dunmore, in 
spite of Virginia’s acquiescence in the Penns’ Indian purchase of 1768, 
aimed to acquire Western Pennsylvania. Many a huge estate could be 
carved out of that territory. The earl had fraudulently acquired for him- 
self a tract of fifty thousand acres in New York while he was governor 
of the province. Inferentially, it may be asserted that he planned to get 
even a larger prize for himself in Western Pennsylvania." 


Dunmore sent his lieutenant, Dr. John Connolly, to occupy Fort Pitt 
and rename it “Fort Dunmore.” Connolly antagonized the traders in 
Pittsburgh by his high-handed, mercenary conduct. He climaxed his pre- 
tensions by summoning the settlers in Westmoreland County to muster 
as a militia on January 25, 1774. Then St. Clair, justice of the peace 
for that county, had the Doctor arrested and confined in the jail at Han- 
nastown. The next day the Virginian was released on his own recog- 
nizance. Later he retaliated by incarcerating three of the Penn magis- 
trates in Staunton, Virginia. Dunmore, however, thought better of it 
and let them go home. But the noble earl in a sharp letter to John Penn 
demanded that St. Clair be dismissed from office. This, Penn flatly re- 
fused to do, saying, “St. Clair isa gentleman who for a long time had the 
honor of serving his Majesty in the regulars with reputation. .. . In every 
station of life [he] has preserved the character of a very honest, worthy 
man,”’'4 


Dunmore refused Penn’s suggestion about establishing a temporary 
boundary line between the two provinces until a final decision of the dis- 


13 George Bancroft, History of the United States of America (1895 Edition), 4:82; 
Hiland Hall, History of Vermont, 104 (1868). 


14 Meginess, Family of General Arthur St. Clair, 4. 
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pute could be had from the Crown. That did not suit Dunmore’s pro- 
jects. 


Then came Lord Dunmore’s war with the Indians. The family of 
Logan, the Mingo chief, were butchered by Dunmore partisans. Forth- 
with, the Mingo and Shawnee took up the hatchet. They did not always 
> 


discriminate between the “Long-Knives” or Virginians, and the peace- 


loving Pennsylvania settlers. 


To safeguard the latter, St. Clair and four other leading Pennsylva- 
nians organized a company of a hundred armed rangers to patrol their 
frontier and save the harvests. He paid out of his own pocket one thou- 
sand dollars a month for the upkeep of the rangers, having himself to 
rely for reimbursement on a niggardly Assembly in Philadelphia. Had he 
not assumed this risk the newly settled farming folk would have aban- 
doned the western territory. The existence of even such a small body of 


armed men acted, too, as a deterrent on Dunmore’s disruptive tactics. 


In the summer of 1774 Dunmore ordered Colonel Andrew Lewis to 
lead one thousand Virginia frontier militia to the mouth of the Kanawha 
River. There at Point Pleasant, on October 10, 1774, Lewis defeated 
an equal force of Indians in a pitched battle. In the meantime Dunmore 
himself had led another thousand Virginians to Fort Pitt and thence 
down the Ohio River. Shortly after Lewis’ victory, the red men sued for 
peace. They met Dunmore at Camp Charlotte and there made a treaty 
by which they abandoned Kentucky and the lands south of the Ohio to 
the Virginians. This increase of land available for settlement went far 
toward appeasing the land-hunger of countless Virginians and was an 
important factor five years later in producing the settlement of the Penn- 


sylvania-Virginia boundary dispute. 


Dunmore left Pittsburgh, threatening to return the following spring 
and then to oust St. Clair and the other Pennsylvania opponents. But in 
1775 the Revolution broke out and Dunmore was himself ousted from 


Virginia. 


In this embroilment St. Clair’s firmness saved his part of the world 


from coming under the sway of Virginia. The initiative was his. His acts 
stiffened the backbone of the feeble-spined Quakerish officials in the East. 
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But for his decisive course the far-off Philadelphians, having to trust to 
an elected Assembly notorious for its unwillingness to levy any unusual 
tax, would have contented themselves with writing letters and have suf- 
fered the disputed territory to fall into the clutches of an aggressive land- 


pirate and to become part of slavocracy’s domain. 


By 1775 St. Clair had become thoroughly Americanized. He raised a 
regiment in Westmoreland County and as its colonel joined Washing- 


ton’s army before Boston was evacuated by the British. 


Thomas Leiper, of the Philadelphia City Troop, of his own knowledge 
reported that St. Clair was the first man to suggest to Washington the 
project of crossing the Delaware above Trenton. Shortly afterward, St. 
Clair formulated the plan by which the American army made a night 
march to Princeton, where the British were again defeated.'’ He was 
then promoted to be a brigadier general and later a major general. After 
Yorktown, Washington gave him an independent command to drive the 
British out of Charleston. They, however, took to their ships and evac- 
uated the city before St. Clair’s army arrived. 

After the war St. Clair was elected to certain civil offices, particularly 
to the Congress of the Confederation. While filling that position he was 
chosen by that body to preside over it, thus becoming President of the 
United States during the year 1787.'° He was the last man to hold that 
position under the Articles of Confederation, the Constitution being pro- 
mulgated that year. 

While the old order still existed he was elected governor of the North- 
west Territory, under the famous Ordinance of 1787. This was the 
earliest territorial government established under American national laws. 
St. Clair originated the practice of that type of rulership, which was to 
influence the development of the western lands as far as the Pacific. He 
it was who first lent dignity, firmness and probity to this new, distinctly 
American form of colonization. As a civil administrator his success is un- 
doubted. Ohio alone had few, if any, white inhabitants when he was ap- 


pointed governor. By 1800 its population exceeded 45,000 and by 1810 


15 Smith, Sz. Clair Papers, 1:36, 255n. 


16 Art. g, Articles of Confederation. 
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that number had increased to 230,000 and it had been admitted to state- 
hood. By 1820 it surpassed in population the neighboring state of Ken- 
tucky, of about the same area, but opened to white settlement a genera- 
tion earlier. “‘As the twig is bent, so is the bough inclined.” St. Clair laid 
the keel of a superb ship of state. 


His military career there was not a success. Perhaps age and exposure 
had impaired his soldierly qualities. Sick and barely able to mount his 
horse, he suffered himself to be drawn into an expedition against the In- 
dians in 1791. His army was filled up with raw recruits and short-term 
militia, all poorly drilled and equipped, wretchedly provisioned, and sup- 
plied by an inefficient quartermaster-general and disreputable army con- 
tractors. 


This nondescript force was surprised and overwhelmingly defeated by 
the Indians whose munitions were gotten from the British post in De- 
troit. 


Of course, St. Clair should have had the moral courage to refuse to 
lead any army so deficient in all qualifications as his was against such a 
formidable aggregation as the British Indians presented. He should have 
insisted on at least a year’s drill and on satisfactory equipment. But his 
instincts and training as a subordinate officer made him obey the mandate 


of his superiors in Philadelphia—with disaster as the result. 


Anthony Wayne, who succeeded him, spent two years in drilling his 
army and securing the requisite supplies. Then he won the great victory 
over the Indians at Fallen Timbers in 1794. 


In dealing with the other tribes of Indians, inclined to be friendly, but 
requiring diplomatic handling, St. Clair again showed his disregard of his 


own personal interests where the public welfare was concerned. 


The Indian “presents” forwarded by the parsimonious War Depart- 
ment on one occasion proved insufficient to placate the greedy red men, 
so St. Clair became surety to the extent of nine thousand dollars to the 
contractors who then supplied additional “gifts” and so placated the abo- 


rigines. Alexander Hamilton promised to have the Treasury indemnify 


St. Clair against loss from this suretyship, but left office without perform- 
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ing that pledge: succeeding federal officials were equally negligent and 
hence the obligation remained to pester St. Clair for the rest of his life.'? 
When Jefferson and his party came into power, the case was hopeless. 
That great liberal added insult to injury by removing St. Clair from the 
governorship six weeks before his term expired. Offensive partisanship 
in speeches made by the governor was alleged as the reason for his re- 
moval. But his replacement by a Jeffersonian gave the anti-federalists aid 


in swinging the new state into their party column. 


The financial obligations which St. Clair had assumed for the govern- 
ment’s benefit were paid only in part by him; the balance was not pressed 
for some time. Ultimately, however, judgments were entered thereon 
and the sheriff sold all his Ligonier properties, including his homestead 
and his other improvements. The old warrior was compelled to surrender 
his cherished “Hermitage” and to take up his abode in a mountain cabin 
owned by his son. He did not in his misfortune suffer any loss of dignity 
or prestige. Well might it be said of him: 


Although from court to cottage he depart 


His saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 


Congress granted him a small pension which his hungry creditors were 
able to intercept. The Commonwealth’s bounty of a few dollars a month 
eked out his scanty means of subsistence. He died in poverty in the year 
1818. 

We turn now to his real estate transactions with Pennsylvania. Some 
writers have had him procuring vast grants of land here from the Crown 
for military services. Nothing could be more erroneous. Penn’s grant 
from the Crown precluded royal donations to others. The Penn family 


until 1776 was the only source of titles here. 


The death penalty was imposed by the Act of 1768 on all private per- 
sons buying lands from the Indians or settling on Indian lands not ac- 
quired by the proprietaries. From this draconic edict there were excepted 
settlements made in pursuance of permits by military commanders to 


traders and supply men. Armies moving through the wilderness to the 


17 Smith, St. Clair Papers, 1:249 ff. 
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frontier were greatly helped by such settlers. The permits they obtained 
were deemed to give them priority right of purchase when the land office 
was subsequently opened for the sale of real estate. Thus, on August 29, 
1765, William Elliott received such a permit from Colonel Reed conm- 
manding at Fort Pitt for a settlement known as “Bullock’s Pens,” eight 
miles from that fort. The name suggests the source of the garrison’s meat 
supply, and the patent later issued on it is well remembered by examin- 
ers of titles in the Wilkinsburg area.*® 


Photostatic copies of all St. Clair’s land grants—inchoate or completed 
—have been obtained from the Land Office Bureau of the Department 
of Internal Affairs at Harrisburg. They include the transactions with the 
Penn family and the Commonwealth. These copies are on file in this 
Society’s library. 

Extending from 1769 to 1791, they total 9,005 acres, 127 perches~ 
all for land in the present county of Westmoreland. At the Penns’ orig- 
inal price (published in 1769) of twenty-five cents an acre, this total in- 
dicates that General St. Clair secured $2,251.50 worth of Pennsylvani 
soil. The total, however, includes a military survey of 1783 of 6,219 
acres, 35 perches. At the end of the Revolutionary War the several states 
having vacant land sooner or later adopted the policy of paying their sol- 
diers by conveying land to them. Thus, Virginia gave each of her major 


generals ten thousand acres. 


So, on September 23, 1783, Major General St. Clair appeared before 
the Assembly and signified his desire to purchase a tract of mountain lané, 
adjoining his other holdings and known as the “Chestnut Ridge,” esti- 
mated to contain five thousand acres. Next day the Assembly resolved to 
grant him a preference right to the tract subject to the payment of such 
consideration money as the Legislature might later determine; and d:- 
rected a survey of the tract to be made in his name. A month later this 
survey was made and entered in the land office. No further proceedings 
under it are of record. No patent was ever issued on it to him or to his 


heirs or assigns. 


Subtracting the acreage so surveyed in 1783 from the total of his 


18 Pennsylvania, Laces, 1700-1810 (Smith’s Laws), Act of April 1, 1784, 2:294. 
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transactions, there remain 2,786 acres, 92 perches—or land valued at 
$696.50. Surely there was no land piracy. 


Most of his applications were made in 1769, the earliest being dated 
February 17, 1769, No. 19 (surveyed at 412 acres). 


Then comes No. 2736, dated April 3, 1769 (surveyed at 254 acres, 
13 perches). 


Then No. 2962, dated April 7, 1769 (surveyed at 439 acres), was 
entered in the name of James Millegan who conveyed to St. Clair in 
1788: then a double entry on application of John Greant, No. 2969, 
dated April 7, 1769, and St. Clair’s own, No. 3543, dated June 23, 


/ 


1769 (together surveyed at 609% acres). 


Next is a special warrant, dated November 23, 1773, not surveyed 
until 1828. This includes old Fort Ligonier and is the instrument re- 
ferred to earlier (p. 74). It included 734 acres, 159 perches. 

Application No. 3543, dated June 23, 1769, is for land west of Chest- 
nut Ridge including improvements made under permit of Colonel Reed, 
commanding at Fort Pitt.'? 

Finally, a warrant dated April 30, 1791, and surveyed in 1792, for 
256 acre 


Py 


And now let us take up Hervey Allen’s treatment of St. Clair. After 
Loyalhanna Creek near Ligonier had frozen solid, say about the begin- 
ning of December, 1763, Captain Simeon Ecuyer, the Swiss hero of the 
sege of Fort Pitt, arrived at Fort Ligonier en route to the East and med- 
ical aid. The captain musters the garrison. In the militia ranks the first 
name of a living man called out (p. 246) is that of Lieutenant Arthur 
St. Clair. “‘A burst of laughter, catcalls, a derisive cheer, and guffaws 
greeted his name.” An old soldier explains that all their officers have 
gone off on their own affairs. ““Mr. St. Clair has been selling us rations 


on our pay and trading for our equipment, powder, and guns. He and 


19George T. Fleming, History of Pittsburgh and Environs, 1:529 (New York and 
Chicago, 1922). As early as August 29, 1765, and at least as late as May, 1768, Colonel 
Reed is mentioned as commanding at Fort Pitt. However, Matthew Clarkson was there 
on August 18, 1766, and delivered letters to Major William Murray commanding there— 


perhaps temporarily. 
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his man Japson have et up the substance of all of us at the fort. . . . So 
we’re half-starved and naked.’’?° 


Ensign Erskine, the only officer at the fort, says (p. 253): “Leftenent 
Blane left this post in magneeficent order last autumn. Since then it’s 
been in the hands of our fawncy macaroni, Leftenent Arthur St. Clair,” 


Edward Yates is introduced as an attorney representing the proprie- 
taries. He admits he is, but adds (p. 254-5): “my present business here 
is with the survey of certain lands that have been granted to Mr. &. 
Clair.” Yates then explains that on September 18, 1763, Lieutenant Ar- 
thur St. Clair arrived at Ligonier with three papers (p. 259): 


“1, A Commission as lieutenant in the 60th Regiment, your own, the 
Royal Americans, but that commission was resigned in the year ’60— 
three [sic] years ago. 


“2. A memorandum from General Stanwix ordering that all provin- 
cial forces on the frontiers should respect and obey Mr. St. Clair a 
though his commission were still in force, until further notice.*" 


“3. A deed of purchase of one thousand acres of land from the 
proprietors of the province of Pennsylvania, transferring in fee simple, 
subject to certain quit rents, the land upon which this Fort of Ligonier 
now stands and all the buildings and other works of man found upon it 
to Arthur St. Clair, his heirs and assigns forever, all duly registered and 


passed upon by the Land Office at Philadelphia. 


“By the terms of that purchase, Mr. St. Clair was also authorized and 
required to bring in and settle as many people as possible upon his land, 
and the licence for so doing was attached.” 


20 In fact Ecuyer wrote to Bouquet from Bedford on November 8, 1763: “We arrived 
here the 4th of this month and will leave the gth.” On the fifth Lieutenant Blane had 
written to Bouquet from Ligonier that the garrison there consisted of four noncommit- 
sioned officers and seventy men, all of the Royal American Regiment. Blane’s letters t 
Bouquet continued at least until December 25, 1763. See Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, The Papers of Col. Henry Bouquet, Series 21649, Part 2, 128, 134, 181 (Harris 
burg, 1942). 

21 Craig, in his History of Pittsburgh, 74, says that General Stanwix arrived in London 
before July 29, 1760, and was graciously received by the king; also that he was drowned 
en route from England to Ireland in 1766. He had reached Philadelphia from Pittsburg! 


by April 17, 1760. 
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He added that since his arrival St. Clair and his henchmen “have been 
extremely busy and most ingenious in transferring every known ‘work 
of man’ from the possession of the garrison into the hands of the agents 
and to the warehouse or store of the said Lieutenant St. Clair, including 
firearms, powder, garments, and even the preserved rations of the gar- 
rison, which he has managed to purvey from Bedford and in some cases 
to trade in for the equipment of the troops stationed here. The colonials 
have been half-stripped. In some cases forced to trade even their muskets 
for food. And when they have had the spirit to complain he had them 
locked up and half starved. There’s scarcely a man in the place, to say 
nothing of the women, who isn’t in debt to Lieutenant St. Clair.” 


“It was impossible for me to stand against him,” said Erskine, “there 
was that order from General Stanwix.” Ecuyer asked Yates (p. 264): 
“Ts it really your impression that Mr. St. Clair is the main cause of fric- 
tion here?” “Candidly, that is my impression,” replied Yates.?* 


According to the latter (pp. 264-266), St. Clair and Japson undoubt- 
edly have in mind a little traffic in furs with the Indians. As to St. Clair, 
“Dominus is the word, sir,” said Yates. “Nothing short of that will do 
for him. He has come into the wilderness to dominate, to avoid any op- 
position, something which he cannot understand or abide. . . . The col- 
nial officers are in fact St. Clair’s agents for trade. . . . They expect to 
settle here on St. Clair’s property and prosper. Just now they are at Bed- 
ford to meet a train of pack horses bearing Mr. Japson’s goods. . . . St. 
Clair is, of course, too clever to own those goods openly himself. They 
are probably the legal property of Japson . . . but I have no doubt St. 
Clair is providing the capital for this venture. Only a few years ago he 
married a niece of Governor Bowdoin of Massachusetts Bay, and ’tis 
said she brought him fourteen thousand pounds sterling in her own right. 
... The proprietors of Pennsylvania have sovereign and feudal rights, 
which might hold even against the king’s officers.” 


Upon St. Clair’s return to Ligonier, Ecuyer tells him that his two mili- 
tia officers are under arrest, but since St. Clair has resigned from the 


22 Fleming, in his History of Pittsburgh and Environs, 1:466, says that Stanwix was 
colonel of the 6znd Regiment of Foot fromm January 1, 1756, and a major general from 
June 25, 1759. 
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army, he is not, and adds (p. 301): “What you have been doing here 

. . has disrupted the discipline of this fort and threatens to interfere with 
Colonel Bouquet’s expedition. I refer to the supplying of the savages with 
arms and ammunition. .. . At this time with the frontiers hanging by the 
thread of one road . . . your conduct is tantamount to treason. .. . I will 
permit no trade to go on west of the Allegheny Mountains. . . . You have 
probably heard of the royal proclamations about trading with the sav- 
ages?” “Yes,” said St. Clair, “I have heard of ’em.” 


“How is it,” said Ecuyer (p. 302), “that a certain British officer... 
is now engaged in trading enterprises that amount to giving aid and com- 
fort to the enemies of his king?” St. Clair replied that he had come to 
America to make his fortune: “I shall remain here the rest of my life, 
and hence the interests and advantages of this place are hereafter and 
forever my own. Against all other interests, captain, even against the 
crown and its officers—when they conflict... . You ... wish to defend 
the frontier for the king. But the best defence of the frontier is to permit 
the people to settle here and exterminate the Injuns. . . . It is to my ad- 
vantage ... to the advantage of everybody except the king . . . to open 
up this country across the mountains to settlement, trade, and a vast con- 
tinental prosperity that surpasses and overleaps the island imagination of 
all at home.” 


Ecuyer demands the paper given by General Stanwix to St. Clair (p. 
303), “reviving under certain conditions the lieutenant’s commission you 
have resigned. It was yours on only one supposition, of course; that you 
would use it to further the interests of the king as a loyal officer. And you 
have been using it not for that, but for your own purposes. . . . I shall re- 
turn it to the present commanding general.” St. Clair said that the paper 
was at Bedford and agreed to surrender it there. 


Penn’s lawyer, Yates, went over his survey of St. Clair’s grant (p. 
305). The latter complained that a meadow and the spring west of the 
fort were excluded. Then St. Clair paid ten pounds to Yates to change 
the survey so as to include them. Albine then organized an expedition 
which captured the St. Clair-Japson train of pack horses and £1,000 
worth of goods they were bringing up from Bedford. Then Ecuyer 
agreed to return the captured goods if St. Clair and Japson would not 
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trade with the Indians until after Bouquet’s return from the western 
campaign which he had planned to end the war with the savages. They 
both agreed to these terms (p. 339). 


And here endeth the First Lesson. No more recitals in The Forest and 
the Fort to tell whether the two conspirators or traitors aided the red 
men in opposing Bouquet whose expedition in the following year brought 
about a peace which lasted ten years. 


Closing the book, we ask ourselves why these extreme and absurd 
statements about a man destined to greatness? Has the author some un- 
disclosed grudge against the general or any of his numerous progeny? 
Or what in the world can have made him portray an historic character 
so differently from the recorded truth? 


A very brief résumé of the aberrations from the facts shows: 


1. There is no record that in the 1760’s St. Clair was a lieutenant in 
any Pennsylvania militia regiment. The Quaker colony with the great- 
est reluctance voted for soldiers and supplies for the common defense at 
intervals from 1754 onward. When Forbes came here in 1758 the As- 
sembly voted for four thousand men and appropriate supplies. After the 
fall of Quebec and the abandonment by the French of the forts at Ve- 
nango and Erie, on December 4, 1759, General Stanwix wrote to Gov- 
ernor Hamilton that as the Pennsylvania Assembly had directed the dis- 
bandment of their troops, he had ordered the Pennsylvania soldiers then 
west of Bedford to march to Lancaster “to be paid and broke.” In 1760 
General Amherst asked Pennsylvania for only three hundred soldiers. 
When Pontiac’s War began in 1763 the forts in Pennsylvania were gar- 
risoned mainly by Royal Americans of the British Army. In that year the 
Assembly authorized the raising of only eight hundred troops.*3 


St. Clair had resigned his lieutenancy in the Royal Americans in 
April, 1762—after actual hostilities in Canada had ended, with peace 
parleys in the offing. Is it at all probable that a little more than a year 


later he had sought a lieutenancy in a militia regiment, a force that would 


23 Frontier Forts of Pennsylvania, vol. 2, by George Dallas Albert, p. 214, second 


edition (Harrisburg, 1916); Howard M. Jenkins, ed., Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal, 
1:519, 528, 530 (Philadelphia, 1903). 
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be disbanded in a year? Hervey Allen, to be sure, says that St. Clair re- 
signed in 1760. That is wholly incredible: the fighting was still going 
on then and St. Clair would not—could not—quit his regiment till the 


battles were over. 


Moreover, lieutenants in the militia were the recruiting officers gotten 
by the higher-ups to assist in gathering in the younger element—the un- 
der-privileged—from their homes to form the rank and file of the regi- 
ment. St. Clair had then no such local affiliations in the province as to 
make him competent for that work. Had his wife’s fortune been a factor, 
he surely would have procured a higher rank than lieutenant. 


2. Before September 18, 1763, the Penns had conveyed the land on 
which the king’s Fort Ligonier stood to St. Clair in fee. This is the 


crowning absurdity of all. 


By the Treaty of 1754 the Six Nations had ceded certain lands to the 
Penns. The Indians believed the western limit to their cession was the 
crest of the Allegheny Mountains: the whites construed the grant to run 
to the present Ohio state line. Hence settlers began to squat west of the 
mountains. This caused great disaffection among the red men. They 
took up the hatchet against Braddock’s army with disastrous results to 
the whites. After Braddock’s defeat, the Pennite officials in 1757 agreed 
with the Indians to relinquish their claims to lands west of the Allegheny 
Mountains. And in 1760 the Assembly sent a formal renewal of the 
pledge to that effect to the Iroquois.** This pledge was strictly adhered 
to by the land office officials until at Fort Stanwix, in 1768, the Six Na- 
tions, for a valuable consideration, sold their rights to the disputed area. 
In February, 1768, the Assembly enacted the death penalty for anyone 
occupying land west of the mountains. To believe that, as soon as Bou- 
quet had driven off the Indians at Bushy Run on August 6, 1763, and 
the news of this success had been carried to Philadelphia, the Penns 
would forthwith make out a deed in fee simple to cover the King’s fort 
at Ligonier taxes the credulity of the simplest mind. . 


3. The statement that Yates changed the survey after the deed had 
been duly registered in the land office at Philadelphia shows the ineptitude 


24 Jenkins, Pennsylvania, Colonial and Federal, 1:473, 476, 516. 
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of the author. A deed conveys a definite parcel of land—one from the 
proprietaries was denominated a “patent.” It was preceded by an “appli- 
cation,” generally, on which a “warrant” to survey was issued and when 
the survey was returned and the purchase price paid the final deed or 
patent was issued. Before August 6, 1763, the Indians would have ef- 
fectually scared off or shot down any attempted survey round about the 
fort. And it would have taken more than the fifty-three days Allen gives 
(August 6—September 18) to make the survey, take it back to Phila- 
delphia, get the slow-moving land office to draw a deed from it, and then 
return the two hundred and twenty-nine miles (over what passed for 
roads in that day) to Ligonier. 


4. That Stanwix had given St. Clair an informal renewal of his army 
commission after he resigned. Actually St. Clair resigned in April, 1762. 
Stanwix succeeded Forbes in 1759, built Fort Pitt in 1759-60, sailed 
from Philadelphia shortly after April 17, 1760, and was received by the 
King on July 29, 1760. Six years later he was drowned in the Irish Sea. 
He had never returned to America. He clearly never signed such an in- 
strument. 


5. The statements of St. Clair’s illicit Indian trade carried on in con- 
junction with the Quaker Japson are not susceptible either of proof or 
refutation. He must, had he set foot in Pennsylvania, have known of 
Pontiac’s Conspiracy—that far-flung concerted effort by scores of Indian 
nations to obliterate the white strongholds throughout the Ohio Valley 
He would by midsummer of 1763 have heard of the capture of Presqu 
Isle, Le Boeuf, and Venango; he could not have failed to sense the ter- 
ror that calamity inspired in every white man west of the Susquehanna. 
He would perforce have admired Bouquet after the victory at Bushy 
Run, and could not have dubbed the great soldier “Bucky.” 


Under no circumstances could he have organized shipments of muni- 
tions to the red men and arranged to settle whites in Ligonier Valley, so 
recently the scene of the Indian battles. Until the middle of the following 
year, 1764, Bouquet did not know whether Pontiac’s forces would or 
would not renew their campaign; it took time for them to get more am- 
munition from the French settlements on the Mississippi; obviously in the 


autumn of 1763 no one thought of locating his family west of Laurel 
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Hill. In fine this account of St. Clair at Ligonier in 1763 verges on the 
absurd. 

A bare departure from the perpendicular truth is not a sin on the 
part of a novelist—even a historical novelist. Mr. Allen has expounded 
his creed in that role very clearly. In the Atlantic Monthly for February, 
1944, he says (p. 119 ff): “The novelist is, therefore, under obligations 
to alter facts, circumstances, people and even dates—to play hob, if nec- 
essary, with strict literary history, provided the psychological truth he is 
trying to project demands that the literal, factual truth be altered to pro- 
duce a more significant effect. .. . But the historical novelist . . . ought 
not to fool with his sources. He may quite properly commit grand lar- 
ceny on history, but he should not indulge in ill-designed counterfeiting. 
The notes he utters on the bank of the past must be good enough to pass 
current from hand to hand in the future, fine examples of the engraver’s 
art, meticulous in detail, bold and beautiful in general design— indelible.” 

The author’s uncle, Harold, was too good a lawyer to write about 
“notes he utters om the bank of the past.” He would have said: “Notes 
purporting to have been issued by the bank,” etc. 

But “miscalling technicalities” is a trivial matter. Little can be found 
to object to in the principle announced. The application of that principle 
is the matter of the moment. Has the author fooled with his sources? 
Is his counterfeiting good enough to pass current? Plainly not. St. Clair 
had too good a reputation to be thus treated. John Penn in 1774 praised 
him most highly. Washington after Yorktown gave him an independent 
command and renewed his appointment as governor of the Northwest 
Territory. St. Clair was repeatedly honored by his neighbors electing him 
to office, and under the Articles of Confederation he was the last Presi- 
dent of the United States. During his life or since his death, more than a 
score of places have been named for him—extending from the Appala- 
chian Mountains to the Ozarks—cities, counties, boroughs, townships, 
post offices, and even a lake and a river. His personality must have been 
impressed on a vast number of people, particularly the _historically- 
minded. And they are the sort who read historical novels. 

The conclusion therefore is that Allen’s counterfeit is a raw one read- 
ily distinguishable from the genuine note issued by the bank of the past. 
Thousands of persons know (by reputation) the genuine instrument. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE: RATIONALE OF THE 
SELF-MADE MAN 


IRVIN G. WYLLIE‘ 


iy 1907 Herbert N. Casson, writing an estimate of Andrew Carnegie 
for the Independent magazine, declared that it was far easier to im- 
agine Carnegie as a university dean with a hobby for steel-making, than 
to imagine him as a steel-maker with a hobby for education and affairs 
of the mind.* This comment affirmed what was widely known: Carnegie 
was as intensely interested in world peace, higher education, libraries, re- 
search, and even the financial plight of retiring college professors, as in 
the manufacture of steel. A kindred compliment was paid him more re- 
cently when, in his study of the idea of civilization in the United States, 
Charles A. Beard interpreted Carnegie as one who used the realm of in- 
dustry as a laboratory for social research, a place where he could think 
constructively about his world and his experiences in it.? In brief, Car- 
negie was a social philosopher as well as a maker and seller of steel. 


The story of Andrew Carnegie, the Scotch immigrant boy whose 
wondrous alchemy transformed steel into gold, poverty into wealth, is 
familiar indeed. Less familiar, but no less important, is the long tradition 
of the self-made man with which Carnegie identified himself, and by 
which he interpreted his pilgrimage through life. As the scholarly work 
of Weber and Tawney has already demonstrated, the identification of 
business success with moral virtue is as old as capitalism itself.* Evidence 


' Originally prepared for and presented at a meeting of the American Economic History 
Association at Columbus, Ohio, April 26, 1947. At that time Mr. Wyllie, a native of 
Pittsburgh, was a fellow in history at the University of Wisconsin, and he has since been 
affliated with the University of Maryland as an instructor in history.—Ed. 

2Herbert N. Casson, “An Estimate of Andrew Carnegie,” in Independent, 62:849 
(April 11, 1907). 

3 Charles A. Beard, The American Spirit, 442 (New York, 1942). 


4 The backgrounds and origins of nineteenth century success thinking may be explored 
in Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (New York, 1930); 
Richard Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (New York, 1926); Ernst Troeltsch, 
Protestantism and Progress (New York, 1912); The Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches, 2 vols. (New York, 1931); and William Cunningham, Christianity and Eco- 
nomic Science (London, 1914). 
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of the persistence of this identification is provided by the gospel of success 
widely preached in nineteenth century America. It was no accident that 
the century which witnessed the triumphs of Hopkins and Cooper, Car- 
negie and Cornell also witnessed the dissemination of the idea that any 
boy of sound back and good morals could aspire to fame and fortune, 
As the century advanced, a voluminous literature of success reported the 
careers of rising merchants, industrialistts, and financiers, and in the re- 
porting created a moral and intellectual stereotype of the self-made man, 
By 1900 Andrew Carnegie had become an important symbol of this self- 
made man ideal, a man sufficiently vain to glory in his own achieve- 
ments, and sufficiently articulate to point the way to others. To travel 
the highway of success with Carnegie is to travel it with thousands of 
clergymen, journalists, and business men, and to know their musings on 
the road is to know the simple ideas of simple men, abroad on a golden 
quest. 


The foundation on which most nineteenth century prophets rested 
their arguments for self-help was the assumption that in America eco- 
nomic opportunity was unlimited. To cite only one example, Henry 
Ward Beecher, in addressing a group of young men in Indianapolis dur- 
ing the winter of 1843-44, declared that in this land opportunity was so 
abundant that he felt safe in saying that riches were the inevitable her- 
tage of industry, and poverty the sure offspring of indolence.’ When the 
accuracy of Beecher’s formula was thrown in doubt in the decades of 
Populist and Progressive agitation, and when Theodore Roosevelt’s 
trust-busters began to shame the combines, defenders of right thinking 
hastened to renew the old faith in free opportunity. In 1907 the elder 
Rockefeller delivered himself of an opinion on this crucial point. “T deny 
emphatically the assertion that opportunity has been restricted or individ- 
ual effort stifled by reason of the growth of trusts,” said he. “On the con- 
trary, the trusts have opened wider avenues and greater opportunities to 
the young men of to-day than those any other generation ever en- 
joyed.” The barefoot country boy and the child of the tenement need 
not despair, said the oil magnate. “They have but to master the knack of 


5 Henry Ward Beecher, Seven Lectures to Young Men, 11 (Indianapolis, 1844). 
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economy, thrift, honesty, and perseverance, and success is theirs.””® In 
the preceding month Samuel Harden Church had assured a Chautauqua 
audience that corporations had not destroyed the chances of aspiring indi- 
viduals. ““There is no bar against the ambition of any honest man except 
the limit of his capacity,” said he.” Earlier, Elbert H. Gary of United 
States Steel had advanced the cliché that “in every line and department 
of human activity there is an abundance of room at the top.”* 


On this point Carnegie was less sanguine than his compatriots, for the 
broad highway seemed to be narrowed a bit by corporate pressure on the 
sides. As an independent business man, he warned young wealth-seekers 
against corporations. “While a young man can look forward to a large 
salary in their service,” said he, “that is all to which he can aspire. Even 
the presidents of these corporations, being only salaried men, are not to be 
classed as strictly business men at all. How, then, can a young man 
under them be anything but a salaried man his life long?”? When men 
had begun to think of success in terms of top executive positions in cor- 
porations, Carnegie clung to the old ideal of independence.’° 


Even though it was admittedly more difficult to aspire to the headship 
of a firm in 1900, than when Carnegie had begun, Carnegie declared he 
would not give a fig for the beginner who did not so aspire. As a good 
Darwinist, believing in the stimulation of a harsh environment, Carnegie 
never admitted that contracting opportunities threw up insurmountable 
obstacles. “It is, no doubt, infinitely more difficult to start a new business 
of any kind to-day than it was,” he confessed. “But it is only a difference 
in form, not in substance.” As in the days of his youth he insisted that 
capital and family influence counted for nothing; ability and the will to 
succeed remained twin keys to achievement. To the youth who com- 


6John D. Rockefeller, “Opportunity in America,” in Cosmopolitan, 43:370, 372 
(August, 1907). 

7 Samuel Harden Church, Ostentatious Wealth and Class Feeling, 11, an address deliv- 
ered at Chautauqua, New York, July 30, 1907. 

8 Harriet Blackstone, ed., The Best American Orations of Today, 338 (New York, 1926). 

9 Andrew Carnegie, The Empire of Business, 202 (New York, 1902). 

10 Andrew Carnegie, “‘How I Served My Apprenticeship as a Business Man,” in Youth’s 
Companion, April 23, 1896, p. 15. 
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plained of lack of opportunity Carnegie was ever ready to quote the fa- 
mous words, “the fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves, 
that we are underlings.”"' 

A commonplace of the self-made man tradition was the doctrine that 
the only satisfactory starting point on the road to success was poverty. 
Like dwindling opportunity, poverty was praised as a harsh environmen- 
tal factor breeding the personal qualities essential to great achievement. 
To abolish poverty, said Carnegie, “would be to destroy the soil upon 
which mankind produces the virtues which enable our race to reach a 
still higher civilization than it now possesses.”'* Without poverty operat- 
ing as a selective agent, “the supply of the good and great would cease, 
and human society retrograde into barbarism.” Boys reared in poverty, 
he declared, “appear upon the stage, athletes trained for the contest, with 
sinews braced, indomitable wills, resolved to do or die. Such boys always 
have marched, and always will march, straight to the front and lead the 
world; they are the epoch makers.”"* In his well-known essay, “How 
to Win Fortune,” Carnegie attempted to document this thesis by naming 
the once-poor clerks and mechanics who had gone to the front in the 
financial, mercantile and industrial worlds. To mention only a few from 
his list, there were the familiar names of Studebaker, Pullman, Wash- 
burn, Westinghouse, Otis, McCormick, Edison, Wanamaker, Stanford, 
Rockefeller, Sage, and Huntington."’ 


In the literature of self-help, a corollary of the idea that poverty bred 
success was the doctrine that an original condition of wealth predisposed 
to failure. Horace Mann, an early exponent of self-help, gave voice to a 
typical attitude when he described inherited wealth as “‘a sort of human 
oyster bed, where heirs and heiresses are planted to spend a contemptible 
life of slothfulness in growing plump and succulent for the grave-worm’s 


It Carnegie, Empire of Business, 4, 114, 122. 

12 Carnegie, ““My Apprenticeship,” 8. 

13 Carnegie, Empire of Business, 129. 

14 Andrew Carnegie, “The Advantages of Poverty,” in Nineteenth Century, 29:376 
(March, 1891). 


1§ For the complete list see Carnegie, Empire of Business, 107-109. 
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banquet.”*© In Acres of Diamonds, the most widely preached success 
sermon of its time, Russell Conwell sympathized with inheritors of 
wealth, declaring that “there is no class of people to be pitied so much as 
the inexperienced sons and daughters of the rich of our generation.”*'7 
With these sentiments Carnegie was in complete accord, for his experi- 
ence suggested that the father who left a fortune impaired his son’s tal- 
ents and energies, and tempted him to lead an idle and useless life.'® A 
logical extension of this belief was Carnegie’s vigorous support for confis- 
catory inheritance taxes.'? 


Carnegie objected particularly to the inheritance of businesses, for he 
doubted that sons of business men, raised in comfort, had the competitive 
spirit which had carried their self-made fathers to the top. Rather than 
practice nepotism the wise man of business elevated poor clerks who had 
demonstrated competitive insight and aptitude for affairs.*® ““The part- 
ner’s sons will not trouble you much,” he advised a group of commercial 
college students, “‘but look out that some boys poorer, much poorer than 
yourselves ... do not challenge you at the post and pass you at the grand 
stand.””*? 


The boy who started by sweeping out the office came to his calling 
armed with the ancient virtues of industry, frugality, and sobriety, virtues 
long honored by the business community as source-springs of success. 
Though Carnegie’s homilies on hard work differed very little from those 
of other self-made men, they never laid bare such poverty of spirit as was 
revealed when Russell Sage confessed that “work has been the chief, and, 
you might say, the only source of pleasure in my life; it has become the 
strongest habit that I have and the only habit that I would find it impos- 
sible to break.”** Nor did Carnegie’s exhortations go as far as the advice 


16 Horace Mann, A Few Thoughts for a Young Man, 45 (Boston, 1887). 

17 Russell Conwell, Acres of Diamonds, 30 (New York, 1915). 

18 Carnegie, “Advantages of Poverty,” 371. 

19 Burton J. Hendrick, The Life of Andrew Carnegie, 1:336 (Garden City, N. Y., 1932). 

20 Carnegie, “Advantages of Poverty,” 372. 

21 Carnegie, Empire of Business, 18. 

22 Russell Sage, “How Any Sensible Young Man Can Get Rich”; William Randolph 
Hearst, The Problem of Success for Young Men and How to Solve It, 73 (New York, 
1903). 
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offered by Charles M. Schwab that “if more persons would get so en- 
thused over their day’s work that some one would have to remind them 
to go out to lunch there would be more happiness in the world and less 
indigestion. If you must be a glutton, be a glutton for work.”’*? Carnegie 
was satisfied with the obseervation that in a busy world an honest day’s 


work was a good sort of prayer. 


Frugality Carnegie interpreted as a routine duty of civilized living, a 
means of building the capital so necessary in a complex society. Without 
capital there would be no railroads, factories, steamships, telegraphs, 
churches, universities or newspapers, and he who would enjoy these was 
obliged to save. For the youth who hoped to get ahead in the business 
world saving was especially important, for, Carnegie argued, old heads 
looking for young partners are most likely to choose those who possess 
the saving habits productive of capital. 


On the subject of sobriety Carnegie was less demanding than most 
high priests of success, yet he readily warned young business men that 
they were more likely to fail from intemperance than from any other 
evil. As a general rule he thought that a glass at dinner would work no 
great harm.*4 On this point Russell Sage was less generous, for he advo- 
cated total abstinence, not only from liquor, but from tobacco as well.” 
If either of these enterprising citizens had witnessed the infractions of 
temperance at academic conclaves they might have gained final proof of 
the dogma that professors are men who would certainly have failed in 


business. 


If the self-made man often attributed his success to superior virtue, 
as often he attributed it to inferior education. On the assumption that 
higher education made men impractical, the success-minded in the nine- 
teenth century generally held that little was to be gained by attendance 
at college, where the Greek verb and the football were the items most 
often pursued. In White’s Book of Daniel Drew the famous cattle 


drover reported that his educated clerks never dared to put on any 


23 Charles M. Schwab, Succeeding with What You Have, 10 (New York, 1917). 
24 Carnegie, Empire of Business, 5-6, 13-14, 95-96, 128. 


25 Sage, “Sensible Young Man,” 71. 
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bookish airs around him, for they knew he could buy them out thirteen 
times over. “Book learning is something,” said Drew, “but thirteen 
million dollars is also something, and a mighty sight more.”*° Frederick 
Weyerhauser, the lumber baron, suggested that the college graduate 
was permanently handicapped in business because he started at an ad- 
vanced age, had no business knowledge, and was strongly prejudiced 
against starting at the bottom of the ladder.*? In his widely circulated 
Message to Garcia, Elbert Hubbard pleaded not for a man with book 
learning, but for one with stiff vertebrae, a man without ideas who 
would do the bidding of his superiors.?® 


Many of these sentiments Carnegie shared, but with important quali- 
fications. When he asserted that he had known few young men intended 
for business who had not been seriously injured by a college education, 
he had in mind the old classical schooling. Concerned as it was with 
petty wars and the mastery of dead languages, this education seemed to 
be fitting men for life upon another planet. For antiquarians and pro- 
fessional men this sort of training might possess value, but the potential 
business men would do better to study in the school of experience. 


Fortunately, a new kind of education was emerging in Carnegie’s 
mature years, and of this he approved. “We have begun to realize that 
a knowledge of chemistry, for instance, is worth a knowledge of all the 
dead languages that ever were spoken upon the earth,” he declared; “a 
knowledge of mechanics more useful than all the classical learning that 
can be crammed into young men at college.”*? The rapid growth of 
scientific and technical schools, the founding of the Wharton School in 
1881, and the beginning in 1908 of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration helped to revolutionize the educational attitudes 
of mea of affairs. Grover Cleveland, addressing the students of Prince- 
ton University on “The Self-Made Man in American Life,” maintained 
that “the old superstition concerning the close relationship between the 


26 Bouck White, The Book of Daniel Drew, 309, 310 (Garden City, N. Y., 1937). 


*7 Cited in Charles F. Thwing, “College Training and the Business Man,” in North 
American Review, 177:599 (October, 1903). 
28 Elbert Hubbard, A Message to Garcia, 5 (1899). 


29Carnegie, Empire of Business, 80, 81. 
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greatness of the self-made man and meagre educational advantages js 
fast disappearing; and parents are more generally convinced that the 
time and money involved in a college course for their children are not 


wasted.”’3° 


Elbert H. Gary thought that any aspiring business man 
could profit by higher education, even of the classical variety. “In fact,” 
said Gary, “the more he knows of that which is taught in schools, col- 
leges and universities of a general character, the better it will be for 
him in commencing business.”3* In the opinion of corporation lawyer 
James B. Dill the growth of corporations put a premium on college 
trained minds. “It has set at rest the discussion as to whether a college 


? asserted Dill. “It has answered 


training is essential to business success,’ 
the question in the affirmative, because the demand today for trained 
minds, devoted to specific lines of work, has created a demand for col- 


lege trained men.”3? 


Even for the man with the right combination of virtue and education 
success was not assured unless supplemented by a willingness to speci- 
alize. Edward Bok, self-made editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
touched upon a constant theme when he warned that “this is an age of 
specialties. If there ever was a time when it was demanded of a man 
that he should do one thing supremely well, it is now. . . . Competition 
is so keen today that a man who would be supreme in his one line has 
not much time to know more than one thing well.”3? Carnegie urged 
business men to concentrate their energy, thoughts, and working capital 
exclusively in one business; having begun in a specialized line they 
were to lead in it, adopt every improvement, have the best machinery, 
and know the most about it. As Carnegie phrased it, they were to put 
all their eggs in one basket, and then watch the basket.34 


The boy who aspired to the honorable title of self-made man was 
not only required to be a specialist, but also was expected to make his 


30 Grover Cleveland, The Self-Made Man in American Life, 1§ (New York, 1897) 

31 Blackstone, The Best American Orations of Today, 334. 

32 James B. Dill, “The College Man and the Corporate Proposition,” in Munsey’s 
Magazine, 24:148 (October, 1900). 

33 Edward Bok, The Keys to Success, 99 (Philadelphia, n.d.). 


34 Carnegie, Empire of Business, 17. 
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employer’s interests his own, and to render services not required by 
duty. “If a young man entering industry were to ask me for advice,” 
said Charles Schwab, “I would say: Don’t be afraid of imperiling your 
health by giving a few extra hours to the company that pays your 
salary! . . . The man who counts his hours and kicks about his salary 
isa self-elected failure.”35 Carnegie occasionally showed irritation when 
men complained that their services were not appreciated, for he argued 
that the employer’s self-interest forced him to place his best men in the 
highest positions.3° According to the tenets of the self-made man, merit 
in business invariably won its reward, 


When, in 1929, Julius Rosenwald of Sears, Roebuck announced 
that his success was as much a matter of luck as of merit, and that there 
were many men in his employ who could run his business as well as 
himself, Jrom A ge quickly denounced his sentiments. “Emanating from 
a business leader so successful and so lovable, they should not go un- 
challenged,” said Iron Age, “for it seems to us they are essentially 
erroneous and mischievous. If financial success were chiefly a matter of 
luck, there would be strong grounds for the surtaxes that governments 
savagely levy on large incomes, for the voraciousness of unionized labor, 
and for the leveling processes of Socialistic doctrine. This is indeed the 
very negation of the theory that men get what they earn or earn what 
they get.”37 This did Iron Age set right the success ideology of an 
erring brother. 


While success-gospellers denied the efficacy of luck, they also con- 
demned the art of speculation which was so often dependent upon luck. 
Carnegie insisted that the speculator and the business man traveled 
diverging roads. The former was an irresponsible gamester, wealthy one 
day, poor the next; invariably on his last day he was poor, haunted by 
recollections of a life neither creditable to himself nor advantageous to 


the community. The business man, on other hand, pursued his fortune 


35 Schwab, Succeeding with What You Have, 14. 
36Carnegie, Empire of Business, 118. 


37 “Success as Mere Luck,” in Literary Digest, 101:9 (June 29, 1929). 
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through years of patient toil, shunning all get-rich-quick schemes,'* 
Speculation was a parasite fastened on the labor of business men. It 
created nothing, fulfilled no human wants, and reaped rewards without 
rendering service. 


That exponents of self-help should decry speculation is not surpris- 
ing, for they preferred to look upon the rich man’s wealth as a by- 
product of personal virtue, and a symbol of the social good for which 
he was responsible. Portrayers of the self-made man could not readily 
admit that he was motivated only by a lust for gold. ““The most miser- 
able of men, as old age approaches,” argued Carnegie, “are those who 
have made money-making their god; like flies on the wheel, these 
unfortunates fondly believed they were driving it, only to find when 
tired and craving rest that it is impossible for them to get off, and they 
are lost.”3? The self-made man must feel that he is an agent of progress, 
a dispenser of well-being, or, as Carnegie put it, a “toiling bee laying 
up the honey in the industrial hive, which all the inmates of that hive, 
the community in general, will certainly enjoy.”4° At least in theory 
men of wealth could agree with Emerson that “they should own who 
can administer, not they who hoard and conceal; not they who, the 
great proprietors they are, are only the great beggars, but they whose 
work carves out the work for more, opens a path for all. For he is the 
rich man in whom the people are rich, and he is the poor man in whom 


the people are poor.”#! 


This doctrine of the stewardship of wealth was central in the ration- 
alizations of self-made men, and in Carnegie’s case particularly it was 
translated into action. With a frankness not common to his kind he 
admitted that wealth “is not chiefly the product of the individual under 
present conditions, but largely the joint product of the community.”* 
According to his well-known gospel of wealth, the possessor was but 


38 Carnegie, Empire of Business, 6-7. 

39 Andrew Carnegie, “How Men Get Rich, and the Right View of Wealth,” in 
World’s Work, 17:11052 (December, 1908). 

4° Carnegie, Empire of Business, 137. 

41 Ralph Waldo Emerson, The Conduct of Life, 97 (Boston, 1904). 


42 Carnegie, “How Men Get Rich,” 11047. 
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the trustee of the community, obliged to direct his capital into productive 
enterprises during his active years, and into agencies of human improve- 
ment during the years of his retirement. At death he should be almost 
as poor as at birth.‘? If he failed in this final aim, the government, 
through inheritance taxes, should restore his wealth to the community 
whence it came. Said Carnegie: “It is difficult to understand why, at 
the death of its possessor, great wealth . . . should not be shared by the 
community which has been the most potent cause or partner of all in 
its creation. ... Where wealth accrues honorably, the people are always 
silent partners.”’44 


Grants to churches, missions, soup kitchens, hospitals and Y.M.C.A.’s 
played little part in the administration of Carnegie’s stewardship. Hard- 
headed in beneficence as in business, he was little concerned with the 
rescue of the submerged: from these society could expect little.45 True 
to the tradition which he represented, he used his wealth to broaden 
the paths of opportunity. Wealth transformed into libraries, universities, 
and institutes, he said, “furnishes a ladder upon which the aspiring poor 
may climb; and there is no use whatever .. . trying to help people who 
do not help themselves. You cannot push any one up a ladder unless he 
be willing to climb a little himself.”4° In the educational benefactions of 
Rockefeller, Stanford, Hopkins, and Cornell there is evidence of kin- 
dred attempts to place before the ambitious the ladders on which to 
climb. 


When the Lynds revisited Middletown, after the worst depression 
in history, they discovered that the ideological portrait of the self-made 
man had not been discarded. Men were still firm in the faith that 
America would always be the greatest land of opportunity; that the 
poor-boy-to-president way is the true American way; that a man owes it 


43 Andrew Carnegie, “The Gospel of Wealth,” in Lectures to Young Men, 13 (New 
York, 1892). 

44 Carnegie, “How Men Get Rich,” 11050. For a complete exposition of Carnegie’s 
gospel of wealth consult Hendrick, Andrew Carnegie, 1:330-351. 


45 Herbert N. Casson, “An Estimate of Andrew Carnegie,” in Independent, April 
11, 1907. 


4° Carnegie, Empire of Business, 143. 
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to himself, to his family, and to society to succeed; that one should try to 
get ahead of his fellows, but not in any underhand way; that the rich 
are more intelligent and industrious than the poor; that captains of 
industry are social benefactors because they create employment; and 
that it is a fine thing for rich men to be philanthropic.47 The Lynds’ 
discovery would have delighted Carnegie, for it would have afforded 


proof that his ideas were as widely accepted and as durable as his steel. 


The portrait of the self-made man as an industrious, frugal, sober, 
benevolent citizen, engaged in the world’s advance as well as his own, 
is as old in America as the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin and as 
recent as the obituaries of Henry Ford. It is an idealized portrait, not a 
photograph, as any skeptic will quickly discern; yet the idealized features 
are recognizable, and to the unsophisticated, acceptable. From this 
portrait the god-like face of the self-made man still looks out on a wor- 


shipful, albeit an unhappy world. 


47 Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition, 406-415 (New 


York, 1937). 
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THE BATES BOYS ON THE WESTERN WATERS' 
MRS. ELVERT M. DAVIS 


Part IV 


NFORTUNATELY Frederick seems to have gone into Louisiana 

Territory (1807) with some very strong prejudices against the 
preceding governor, General James Wilkinson. Searching for a clue to 
this, one can see two reasons for it. General Wilkinson was an uncle of 
Joseph Wilkinson, the successor of Captain Ernest. Gallatin, who had 
had most to do with giving Frederick his instructions, had been and still 
was on most unfriendly terms with Robert and Samuel Smith over the 
affairs of the cabinet. The Smiths were intimate friends of Governor 
Wilkinson. Whether this led to a distrust of Wilkinson, and a consequent 
effort to implant suspicion against him in the mind of the new secre- 
tary of the Upper Louisiana Territory, it would be hard to say. From 
Frederick’s letters, it is evident that from the first he was determined to 
ally himself with Lucas and Easton, who had been Wilkinson’s enemies, 
although he was later to find out just why they were no more desirable 
as allies than were the men Wilkinson had trusted. He seems also to 
have had a bit of stubborness in his nature that encouraged him to take 
the opposite policy to that pursued by Wilkinson in the granting of 
privileges to the traders; before he was through he was to turn about 
and alter his policy completely. So also with his dealings with the owners 
of the lead mines. 


1 This is the last installment of an account the first three parts of which were published 
ante, 29:1-34 (March—June, 1946), 85-138 (September—December, 1946), and 30:15-67 
(March—June, 1947). The story began with an account of the family of Thomas Fleming 
Bates, a retired merchant residing at “Belmont,” a plantation in Goochland County, Vir- 
ginia, and follows the fortunes of four of his sons who were to settle in various parts of 
the Middle West in its formative years—Tarleton, an account of whose untimely death in 
Pittsburgh has already been given; Frederick, destined to become governor of Missouri; 
James, to be the first delegate to Congress from the Territory of Arkansas; and Edward, 
to be attorney-general in Lincoln’s cabinet. As the narrative resumes, the father, Thomas 
Bates, has died; Frederick appears as the newly appointed secretary and acting governor 
of the Upper Louisiana Territory at St. Louis; James, lately expelled from Princeton, is 
clerking in the state treasurer’s office at Richmond; and Edward has been sent to Charlotte 
Hall Academy in Maryland. In Virginia or elsewhere in the East remain the seven other 
Bates children—Charles, Sara (“Sally”), Fleming, Richard, Margaret, Nancy, and Caro- 
line Matilda (Susan, Mrs. Thomas Walton, having been killed by lightning in 1805).—Ed. 
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His Republican notions as to the desirability of the regular army for 
the defense of the frontier were also to undergo considerable revision 
after he tried out the militia system. He felt himself perfectly secure in 
offering advice on such subjects to General William Clark, who must 
have been much amused by the wisdom of the young lawyer from 
Detroit. Another of Wilkinson’s friends, William Henry Harrison, was 
the recipient of many a letter on the Indian situation that must have 


surprised him by its tone of finality. 


As far as known, there was never an answer to the pathetic letter that 
Ann Hull had written to Frederick in May of that year, and it must 
have been very soon after the receipt of her letter that he wrote very 
fully and cordially to her brother, and to her father. In the letter to her 
brother, he replies to his congratulations, saying that the exchange, had 
it been a matter of discretion, is in his own opinion so unwise a one that 
he stands in need of counterbalancing consolation in order to be recon- 
ciled to it. In the letter to Ann’s father, he gives a very good account 
of the state of the country and the factions which divide it, and ends 
with the perhaps significant words, “my respects to each individual of 
your amiable family.” 


He had constituted James Abbott his agent to close up his Detroit 
affairs, and in February wrote to him some instructions as to his per- 
sonal effects. He says that “two feather beds were left in Detroit. If at 
Ten Eyck’s or Woodwards, get them; if at Governor Hull’s, I beg 
you will make no demand of them.” This uncertainty as to the location 
of some of his household goods is additional evidence of his intention to 
return to Detroit at the time he took Anthony Ernest to Pittsburgh. 


Although burdened all this time with the responsibilities of Governor 
Lewis as well as his own, and the annoying echoes of past differences in 
Detroit, Frederick did not forget the family at “Belmont.” He wrote 
long letters to Richard, and sent as much as he could of his meager 
salary. On February 28, Caroline Matilda Bates writes to him of the 
home folks; Richard is in Cartersville at Mr. Walton’s (the husband 
of the Susan who was killed by lightning), and says that “Sister Spears 
sends love” (this is Margaret, or “Peggy”. She refers proudly to their 
little niece, and gives a bit of the local gossip. She opines that Frederick 


is not pleased with the ladies of Louisiana, and says that “Mrs. Anthony 
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would civilize them.” There has been some disposition on the part of 
Christopher Anthony of Goochland County to join Frederick in St. 
Louis. 


It falls to Nancy Bates, however, to reveal how much Federick 
must have talked about Ann Hull when he was on his visit to “Bel- 
mont.” From a later letter of Frederick’s comes the information that it 
was Nancy who first met him at the door when he made his visit to 
his old home. She had been but a child when he went away, but when 
he came back to “Belmont,” she was eighteen, and she reminded him 
more of Sally, who had been a little over twenty when he left, than 
did Sally herself. Nancy’s letter, written on March 1, 1808, shows her 
great curiosity as to whether Frederick is going “to marry Nancy 
H—ll.” She says: “I felt particularly interested about her from what 
you told us,” and adds, “but if you should not marry her, I hope you 
would not choose one of those high-spirited fillies.” Like any faithful 
sister, she believed that Frederick could have whomever he chose. She 
speaks of the dullness of Goochland, and of the chances of their going 
to the western country. “Edward is in Northumberland, studying Ovid 
and Cornelius Nepos and seemed in high spirits.” She has written to 
Fleming, but he never writes; she thinks he has “a heart of adamant”; 
she will visit him but wouldn’t live with him. Richard is in Cartersville 
with brother Walton. Fleming is disappointed that Richard would not 
live with him. “Sally sends love, out of practice writing .. . little nephew 
Alfred earnest to see Uncle Frederick.” From this may be drawn a 
picture of Sally, now a sedate maiden lady of thirty-two, devoted to her 
sster’s orphan boy, who evidently lives at “Belmont,” and was living 
there when Frederick visited them. Sally never married, though she 
was such a favorite with her relatives and paid so many visits among her 
kith and kin, that it seems strange she did not somewhere meet her fate. 


Caroline Matilda and Frederick had tastes in common, too. She had 
Frederick’s fondness for writing poetry, and they sometimes exchanged 
specimens of their art. On March 8, before he has received Sally’s letter, 
he writes to “Cally,” cheerfully at first, but (and it is a long letter) 
gradually tending toward melancholy: “The sun rises and sets in Louisi- 
ana with as much splendor as at Detroit, the face of the country is posi- 


tively more pleasing, and all nature is dressed in smiles quite as captivat- 
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ing. Yet there is something wanting—a void unfilled, and which even 
the cheerful and affectionate correspondence of my beloved sister cannot 
altogether supply.” He rallies her a little on her literary tastes. He says 
playfully: “I don’t believe the foggy banks of the James ever produced 
your equal—at least in the female line.” He speaks sympathetically of 
Edward’s sensitive disposition. He declares that “Uncle Fred ought to 
emigrate; it is a matter of astonishment with us that anyone would live 
west of the Allegheny Mountains.” Then his tone abruptly changes, 
and he confesses that this braggadocio is all put on, that he “languishes 


among strangers,” that he has many and annoying enemies. 


LEWIS ASSUMES DUTIES AS GOVERNOR 


His homesickness could not be more effectively proved than by his 
writing to Nancy an equally long letter of the same date. In one of 
his official communications, he states that Governor Meriwether Lewis 
arrived on March 8, 1808, but in the latter to Nancy he says that he 
arrived two days before. Whatever may have been the variation, the 
difference is but small. As soon as Lewis arrived, the mantle of the 
executive, which Frederick had been wearing, was transferred to the 
shoulders of his brother’s friend. That Frederick found his own estate 
not quite so important, may be guessed, though he speaks only of the 
relief from responsibility. ““The winter dances are now over; they have 
been very crowded, and so far as beauty, health, numbers and graceful- 
ness are concerned, surpass the assemblies of Detroit. Lent has now 
commenced . . . their church discipline not so exact as in Canada.” He 
explains that his “duties as land commissioner” oblige him “to set out in 
May for a distant circuit, from which it is impossible that we should 
return in less than three or four months, after which we shall be con- 
stantly employed in methodizing, making up decisions, etc. Congratulate 
sister Mary, our brother has forgotten me.” He speaks also of the hope 
he has of sometime having his mother with him in St. Louis. These con- 
gratulations for “sister Mary” and reference to the brother are explained 


later. 


Two days afterward, Frederick receives the letter from Nancy with 
its inquiries about Ann Hull, or “Nancy H—ll,” as she has put it. 


Frederick is yet more cautious, he uses a series of crosses for the name: 
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“You inquire after X X X X. O she has forsaken me! My hopes 
there are forever blasted. She wrote me two letters; the first was very 
cold, and the latter closed the correspondence. A friend from D—t 
wrote me several months ago that she was about to be married to an- 
other.” This is a strange explanation. Certainly the letter that survived 
could not have been considered cold, so it must have been after its 
receipt, for it would then be with the second letter, that the correspond- 
ence was Closed. There was much locked up in his heart that was never 
to be disclosed, even in the later latters to his faithful young confidant, 
Anthony Ernest. 


On March 24, he writes to Richard that he is chagrined by the resto- 
ration to office by Governor Lewis of some worthless men whom he 
had thought it his duty to remove. He is anxious that Richard come to 
Louisiana, but the arrival of Governor Lewis and of his brother, for 
whom he supposes “provision must be made,” has somewhat interfered 
with some plan he may have had for Richard. He feels now that it will 
be better for Richard not to plan on coming till his own situation is 
more “completely ascertained.” If Richard should, however, decide to 
come while Frederick is away on his land commissioner duties, he has 
left word with Messrs. Falconer & Comegys, his bankers, to assist 
Richard in every way till his return. 

A letter to Judge Woodward, at about this period, demonstrates that 
Frederick had changed his opinion about some of his associates. He still 
remained firm in his adherence to others, however, and these were not 
always the men that Governor Lewis believed trustworthy. Perhaps it 
was well that he was called to go into the wilderness, or friction between 
him and the governor would have developed earlier than it did. 


From a very ceremonious letter to young Harris Hickman of Detroit, 
which Frederick sends to his friend James Abbott with careful instruc- 
tions for delivery (the letter inclosing a note which has been requested 
by “my friend Mr. Hoffman’’), can be read an over-anxiety to do the 
courteous thing, which convinces the reader that Frederick knew that 
Hickman was the man whom Ann was engaged to marry. So much for 
his correspondents in Detroit, who had followed the affair so closely, 
and kept him well informed. Other affairs in Detroit connected with 
his mercantile and political, rather than his personal happiness, con- 
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tinued to bother him and were the subjects of correspondence between 
him and his agent and friend, James Abbott. 


On May 4 comes from Richard in Cartersville the welcome news 
that he has recovered perfect health. He has not written before in a long 
time, because he has been afflicted with a violent nervous attack, so as 
not to be able to use a pen. He is evidently very anxious to go to Louisi- 
ana, stating that there is little business in Cartersville for an attorney on 
account of the embargo. But there is another reason for his desire to 
change his location that is quite patent; he replies to Frederick’s inquiries 
about “Miss M—”’ by begging him never to mention her name to him 


again, nor ever again to think of her in relation to him. 


The next news from home is in a letter from James to Frederick. 
He is still with Charles in Richmond. Charles’ wife has had a son born 
dead, and thus is explained the cause of the congratulations to “sister 
Mary,” in anticipation of a happier termination to the little seventeen- 
year-old wife’s hopes. James is still condescendingly considering Charles’ 
offer to him of a partnership, he says he is “thinking of acceding to it.” 
He vows that he cannot study in Richmond, so it is likely that he 
intends to practice as Charles’ partner without further study, perhaps 
trusting to practice rather than precept. He rejoices that Richard is 
better, and says, “my sister Anna is now my only correspondent among 


my relations.” 


There is a bill among Frederick’s papers from “W. Christy” for 
board and lodging from April 1 to June 1, 1808, and another for vari- 
ous provisions at a later date, which show that Frederick may have 
found board and lodging too dear and decided to provide for himself. 
There is no clue as to whether this “W. Christy” bore any relation to 
the old innkeeper of the same name in Pittsburgh, or whether either 
was related to William Christy, the merchant with whom Tarleton had 
his misunderstanding and near-duel. During one part of his stay in St. 
Louis, Frederick seems to have boarded or lodged with some connection 
of his old Detroit associate, Peter Audrain. 


A TOUR OF THE ARKANSAS COUNTRY 
Frederick must have left for his long journey on the land commis 
sion business about the first of June, and returned the twelfth of August. 
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A letter to Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin from Fort Madison (a 
post in the Arkansas country, about fifty miles above the junction of 
the Ozark and Mississippi Rivers) written about the middle of July, 
recounts that he has been at Cape Girardeau, and since then in all the 
intermediate settlements. The business did not take so long, but they 
were detained by the sickness of some of the men, and other untoward 
circumstances. His experience in the land disputes at Detroit seems to 
have been of value to him, and his work in this regard is the subject of 
high praise from Secretary Gallatin at a later time. 


It is quite certain that he was away from home when he should 
have received the letter from James, dated June 15, telling him of the 
sudden death of Charles from a short, painful illness, an attack of inflam- 
matory fever. James mentions that he is “without a child living,” but 
it is doubtful if Frederick or any of them realized at once what this 
meant to the “Belmont family.” He was away also when a letter came 
from Anthony Ernest, the first which is preserved. Anthony apologizes 
for his neglect in writing, and goes on to the subject that has probably 
revived old memories and spurred him to open this correspondence. 
“Doubtless you have heard of the marriage of Miss Hull to Mr. . 





not acquainted with the name of her husband. When we were traveling 
hither, you lent me a shilling which I was to return to you if ever I 
was to forget the dear sweet creature—you know who—Not often I 
have any money. Charles is living with his uncle in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. I am to come to town shortly to live with my Uncle Denny. 
Mama and all of us are in very good health and desire to be remembered 
to you.” 


Even from Eliza Clayland’s voluminous narrative it is not easy to 
find out with which of Catherine Ernest’s numerous relatives she was 
domiciled at this time. Her brother, William Wilkins, the young widow- 
er, had returned from the exile in Kentucky caused by his unfortunate 
connection with the Tarleton Bates duel, but his older sister, Mrs. Hol- 
lingsworth, evidently presided over his home. Part of the time some of 
Catherine’s children were at his home, but mostly they were in the 
country and it was some years before they all returned to town. During 
all of this time, Matthew Ernest’s whereabouts was a mystery. He had 
left Washington for New York, after reporting to the Secretary of the 
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Treasury there and, evidently leaving what security he could for his 
indebtedness to the United States government, had written several 
letters from there to Detroit, but after the last one, in which he said that 
he was starting for his home, nothing had ever been heard from him. 
Thus Catherine Ernest lived in hourly hope of some news of him, and 
had remained in Detroit as long as she could support her family on the 
farm. When the government demanded that, in fulfillment of her hus- 
band’s pledge, she was forced to return to Pittsburgh to become the 
ward of her relatives. 

Probably at the same time that he read Anthony’s letter, after his 
return, Frederick read one from George Hoffman, at Mackinac, telling 
him of the recent marriages in Detroit. These were: “Godfroy to Miss 
May, Captain Elliott to Miss Donovan, R. Pattinson to Miss Askin, H. 
Hickman to Miss Hull.” There is another item: “Poor Conn no longer 
in the land of the living.” Robert Conn had often expedited letters 
between Tarleton and Frederick. 

It is no cheerful letter that Frederick writes to Richard. He is full 
of sorrow for “our departed Charles.” Little wonder that he says: 
“Our family are sinking to the tomb, one at a time, but, Oh, God, 
how rapidly.” He adjures Richard to take Charles’ place. “T left cruelly 
when ruin threatened. . . . Poor Charles remained and gathered the 
scattered remnant.” He speaks of his journey, “a circuit of twelve hun- 
dred miles, an absence of three months.” He has wanted Richard with 
him, now this is out of the question. He views Richard’s recovery as 
providential; and he considers his mother’s dower in re Charles’ estate. 
There is a word about the loss of a bill he had sent to his mother before 
his departure. This last shows he was still contributing what he could 
to the family. He says that he is “beset by malice and calumny” and 
has feared he might lose out with the President, a victim of calumny 
and conspiracy. He refers to the menace of Colonel Smith. 


This was the famous Colonel John Smith T, who adopted the capital 
letter from the title of his old home state, Tennessee, as a distinguishing 
mark to separate him from the myriads of John Smiths in the world. 
He and Moses Austin were the opposing powers in the lead districts of 
upper Louisiana; their various claims are too involved to be hastily 
adjudged. Frederick had adopted the cause of the Austins, but Governor 
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Lewis seems to have reversed his policy and favored the adherents of 


Colonel Smith T. 


There is another letter from Anthony Ernest, although he could 
hardly have received one from Frederick since his of June 24. He says 
that he (Anthony) is still in Denny’s store. “My mother and family 
still in the country and in pretty good health.” 


Frederick would also find a letter from Stanley Griswold, one of 
his associate judges in the old Detroit days. Griswold had suffered from 
the dissensions in Detroit. Appointed to succeed Joseph Wilkinson in 
the collectorship, he had fallen out with Hull, and had been suspected 
of aiding John Gentle in his “publications” against the governor. This 
charge he denies in his letter to Frederick, but he has lost his office, and 
isnow in the west, where he has nothing to do, and no means of return- 
ing to his home in New Hampshire. The letter is for another purpose 
than that of complaint, however. “Your property in my hands consisting 
of one large square cherry table and two half rounds, ditto, out of 
repair, were delivered to James Abbott, Esq., a few weeks hence and 
sold at auction.” 


Frederick must have been much occupied with letter-writing during 
August and he had also his affairs with the land commissioners to dis- 
pose of, but he seems to have answered Anthony Ernest very soon, as a 
letter from Anthony on September 22, says: “Received your letter of 
August 18, last. I was not as far gone as you in the heats of Africa 
(you know what I mean by that) though not so dangerous in some 
cases as the African ones, yet like a snake in the grass it bites secretly 
and sometimes pretty bad.” This phrase is more easily understood by 
comparison with an early letter of Tarleton’s, wherein he speaks of 


’ 


“parched with love,” and has a reference to the “Sahara”—keys to the 


extravagant language in which young swains of that day might indulge. 


ROMANTIC POST-MORTEMS 


It is evident that Frederick had freely discussed with this compara- 
tively young confidant, during their long journey from Detroit to Pitts- 
burgh, his affection for Ann Hull. That Anthony was also the victim of 
a youthful passion (he was only about sixteen at the time) for the same 
charming girl, seems to have made these confidences more interesting 
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to them both. Anthony goes on with his reminiscences, “not in your 
power to marry her. My mother told me that she appeared to hate the 
man when she was there.” It is plain that he and his mother had been 
marvelling over this rude ending to Frederick’s romance. “You want 
to know where Doughty is. We have till lately heard from him pretty 
often. .. . He resides in Boonetown, New Jersey, with Messrs. Jacob 
and Richards . . . disappointed in his hopes, when last heard from, un- 
settled. . . . My mother and family in good health, all desire to be 
remembered to you.” There is in the letter a little note in which young 
Anthony “hopes Ann’s husband really loves her”; and on the flap is 
written: “With regard to my dear sisters, I hope they will never forget 
you nor your kindness to them. They are in pretty good health.” 


There is another letter from Anthony a month later. He is quite 
contented with his own situation, “treated with kindness and confidence 
by both Messrs. Denny and Foster. Have the whole care of the store 
now. My mother and all the family well and send respects. My mother 
quite surprised at your wanting to take Frederick down the river, how- 
ever she thanks you for your kind intention. One thing I must tell 
you—lI have established my acquaintance with the female part of th 
place. I have some very handsome cousins and I believe I am not dis 
liked by [them]. I make very free with them but I never presumed so 
far as to kiss either of them. You know I always was very delicate that 
way (never kissed Miss Hull) at least not till I was very intimate with 
her. Indeed I am treated more loving than I was then.” He is rapidly 
fitting into his new environment! At his age, this was not difficult; he 
perhaps heard only the most hopeful prophecies as to his father’s return, 
and looked forward to the future with no misgivings. He was industrious 


and capable, and full of the joy of living. 


A letter from Frederick to Anthony in November chides him for 
the extravagance of his language in his letter of September. Frederick 
is trying to convince the boy that he is not a hopeless victim of a grand 
passion. He says, “You staid too long in Detroit. I should have taken 
you to Pitts [sic] many a day before I did you that good office.” He is 
inclined to refer to Ann’s coquetries as “poisoned shafts.” He begs the 
boy to dwell upon this affair no longer. “O forget her, forget her, 


Anthony, as I have done long since. In truth I never loved her as per- 
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haps I ought, and her attachment to me was of the temperate kind, by 
no means allied to madness, a simple esteem, it did not come up to my 
ideas of the passion, nor absorb as I should require every other considera- 
tion,” but he continues: “I was once as mad as yourself but my passion 
was not requited and it required whole years of painful effort to shake 
off the infatuation.” Does he here revert to that youthful love affair 
hinted at by Tarleton, suffered before he left Virginia, when he was not 
much older than Anthony? As in Tarleton’s case: 


The old love mingles with the new, scarcely 
To be distinguished, but alike unhappy. 


But for some memory, would he not have been content with the love 
of Ann Hull, so naively expressed in her letter to him, and have found 
in that contentment a happiness long denied to him? Did he, like Tar- 
leton, reject the gold for the glitter of the unattainable? While he was 
waiting for the passion which should “absorb every other consideration,” 
he spent years of doubt and loneliness. 


He was still faithful to the old friendships, and says in closing: “Speak 
of me to your dear mother and sisters. For all of them I have the most 
inviolable regard.” He signs himself, “Your affectionate friend,” and 
he means it. 


Again Anthony seeks to revive the memory of their love for Ann. 
His letter of December first is full of reminiscences of the days in Detroit. 
He says that he is “‘deucedly mistaken if she did not love you to distrac- 
tion. If I was in love, I was not blindly so.” Thus does he seek to defeat 
Frederick’s chivalric purpose to belittle the maid’s interest. He was an 
observing youth. 


There is another echo from the old Detroit days in a second letter 
from Judge Griswold. He has been to Washington to balance his ac- 
counts and reports: “I received some praise for being the first collector 
of the Western Lakes who had settled and balanced accounts with the 
United States.”” He was penniless and without an office, but at that had 
come out better than Ernest, a fugitive or else lost on his way through 
the pathless forest of lower Canada, or than Joseph Wilkinson, not to be 
released from his imprisonment in the jail at Detroit until June of the 


next year. 
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In Frederick’s letter book, there is a copy of a letter to James, written 
the day before Christmas, 1808. Perhaps it was written on Christmas 
eve, when memories of the old home in Virginia would be crowding 
upon him. Major Alexander McNair, now come to St. Louis, has been 
talking over with him James’ boyish pranks at Pittsburgh. He praises 
Richard for standing by his mother. James has recently written to 
Louisiana expressing a desire to come out to that country. He is in 
love, and anxious to marry and seek new fortunes. Frederick thinks 
the encumbrance of a family will retard his enterprise: “Come without 
her in the first place,” he says, “and if after a year or two you find her 
necessary to your happiness you can return for her.” But he promises 
him help, and asks him to come. 


On January 1, 1809, Frederick writes again to James. He has been 
making some arrangements toward his coming. He may come with 
Major Alexander McNair, or missing him, with Messrs. Falconer, 
McFarlane, and others who are coming about the same time. He warns 
James not to accept any pecuniary aid from McNair, though the latter 
is a very friendly man. “You must come independently and genteely.” 
There is a disposition on James’ part to prefer Natchez to St. Louis; 
Frederick asks him to make his own decision. If he chooses St. Louis, 
he is to embark in none of Frederick’s quarrels; he has enemies, Fred- 
erick says. He gives heed to the day, one of the most important holidays 
among the French inhabitants: “This has been a festive day, calls and 


so forth.” 


A letter from Nancy Bates to Frederick, written on January 14, 
tells of the serious troubles that Charles’ death has entailed. It will be 
remembered that Charles had redeemed “Belmont,” and was the owner 
of it, really. His death left it in the hands of his wife. His mother pos- 
sessed a dower right, which was the subject of some dispute. Anna 
(Nancy, her old name, seems to have been abandoned as she grew 
older) writes that Polly Bates is very insolent and is contemplating 
remarriage; that Polly’s father has been whipped by Richard for some 
insult to the elder Mrs. Bates. The whole county is applauding Richard. 
Their little niece and nephew are at “Belmont,” which is the center of 
interest just then, undoubtedly. 


There are no further particulars about this affair for some time, 
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unless it may have been in letters of which there is now no trace. It 
must have worried Frederick considerably, for it was most unfortunate, 
and would delay the settlement of his brother’s estate, as well as cause 
the settlement to be less advantageously accomplished. 


Anthony Ernest surely appreciated Frederick’s mature counsel, for 
he writes again on January 22, 1809, to ask for a few lines of advice. 
The letter is filled with praise of his handsome cousins; of Cousin 
Mary, “‘you have seen her . . . not so striking at first, form beautiful, 
temper sweet, all the attractions of A.H., now Mrs. H , but hand- 


somer. . . . Next comes my sprightly cousin Nancy, such a saucy little 





devil, coquette, though free from vanity.” The menace of war is felt: 
“A detachment of troops about to embark from here for warlike pur- 
poses.” ( This was a threatened Indian war.) 


Two days later Morgan Neville (Tarleton’s second in the unfortu- 
nate duel) writes to his friend’s brother: “Though my acquaintance 
with you is perhaps too slight, in strict conformity with cold custom, to 
authorize the Liberty I now take, of introducing Doctor Simpson to you, 
yet from the known liberality of your character, and the general urbanity 
of your family, I with confidence seize the opportunity of asking your 
civilities, for a worthy young man. He is ordered to a remote post, and 
your knowledge of the country will be of service to him. Our country 
is in a critical situation. If the Embargo be not removed this session, 
there must be a separation of the Union—Quincy has threatened it on 
the floor of Congress, and town meetings are called in every village 
in New England, at which the most energetic resolutions are entered 
into. The Southern representatives must be blind, if they continue the 
present system. Accept of my wishes for your happiness, and believe me 


with most respect—Morgan Neville.” 


How many echoes of the past Pittsburgh was sending to the only 
one of the Bates family now left on the Western Waters! 


This Dr. Simpson was Robert Simpson, a surgeon’s mate who had 
enlisted from the District of Columbia in 1808. He had been stationed at 
Fort Fayette, probably long enough to become well acquainted with 


young Neville, and was sent with the detachment mentioned by An- 
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thony Ernest as “embarking for warlike purposes.” He served until 
1812, and after that practiced his profession in St. Louis. 


FREDERICK AT ODDS WITH GOVERNOR LEWIS 
In April, Frederick wrote an extremely confidential letter to Richard 
about Meriwether Lewis. He had had a difference with him, and then 
an explanation. He says he laments the unpopularity of the governor, 
He asks Richard to burn the letter and not speak of it. 


That he feels himself somewhat in the wrong in his constant differ- 
ences with his associates is somewhat vaguely expressed in a letter to 
Anthony Ernest, written a few days after this letter to Richard. It is a 
rather strange letter, in view of all the circumstances, especially in its 
references to William Wilkins. One cannot help but feel that he is in- 
dulging in sarcasm that he does not expect Anthony to comprehend. 
Perhaps he thinks that Anthony may pass the word along to his uncle 
and that Wilkins will understand it. He commences with a commenda- 
tion of Anthony’s restoration to reason. He does not apprehend any more 
ebullitions of passion, it seems, from his youthful confidant. He is touched 
that Anthony has asked his advice, refers to his tender years and to their 
former friendship. “Your father’s family was once a school in which a 
great deal might have been learned and in it I acquired that little [torn] 
which was the foundation of my hopes and pretensions in society after- 
wards; but I came too late to learn what the world calls politeness. . 
The circles, indeed, of which your amiable mother was once the orna- 
ment were well calculated to give that polish of which I was no longer 
susceptible. Our opinions of female worth were formed in Michigan on 
the same standard. Consult your Uncle William [Wilkins]—he will 
form your measures or turn you over to the ladies for that purpose; en- 
lighten your understanding, give you lofty and correct notions of honour 
and create in your bosom a thirst for instruction or indeed without speak- 
ing to him on these subjects his example would be sufficient.” 


Frederick’s words remind one of the Wili Snickley characterization in 
H. H. Brackenridge’s account of the Bates-Stewart duel. 


Immediately after this enigmatical sentence, he turns to the subject of 
the charms of Anthony’s cousins, and then inquires: “Are not Susan and 
Nancy handsome young ladies by now?” He seems to expect of them 
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that they should have inherited something of the “lustre of their mother’s 
beauties.” He repeats, as in so many letters, the assurance of the rever- 
ence and love he always felt for their parents. 


This is followed by a sentence more despondent than his ordinary 
words to Anthony: “I planted and have reaped regrets. . .. Marry before 
you are thirty—I am just on the wrong side of these years. . . . If James 
is in Pittsburgh, please introduce him to your mother.” 


In a letter to George Hoffman, dated May 25, Frederick refers to his 
ill health; it had evidently tinged his thoughts with melancholy as he 
wrote this odd letter of advice to his youthful disciple. But he did not for- 
get James, or his plans, and was anxious to give him the benefit of ac- 
quaintance with the gracious Catherine Ernest. 


There is another letter written about this time that breathes a spirit of 
discontent with his present surroundings in contrast to old times. It is to 
James M. Moss, at Maysville, Kentucky. (Maysville figures in early 
accounts as “Limestone.” ) Frederick harks back to the fact that the days 
of his friend’s courtship and marriage were spent in Goochland County, 
Virginia, and admits, “I have ever condemned in others a clannish at- 
tachment, but I declare to God that I cannot divest myself of the belief 
that everything which bears the Virginia stamp is somewhat better than 
ail other things.” He is quick to acknowledge that there is no reason in 
this point of view, and praises Louisiana in the same paragraph. “Christo- 
pher Anthony, whom you knew in Goochland, talks of coming out next 
fall.” He speaks of Mrs. M. A. Woodson, “and a Tuckahoe, names al- 
ways musical in my ears.” There was a settlement near Maysville, called 
“Tuckahoe,” and there were some Woodsons among its early pioneers 
from Virginia. To be a Tuckahoe of Virginia meant that you thought 
you came from the best element of the F.F.V.’s (First Families of Vir- 
ginia). Mere local prejudice, no doubt, but strong with the Woodson and 
Bates families. 


Richard has sent Frederick a letter by a friend, Alexander Stuart of 
Kaskaskia, formerly of Virginia. Stuart was an intimate friend of Gov- 
ernor Lewis (one of the executors of Lewis’ estate, after his death, so 
fast approaching now). In Frederick’s reply to Richard’s letter, there is 
sufficient indication of a peevish particularity of courtesy toward Stuart 
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which indicates that he had no prejudice in his favor. Frederick says that 
he has attached himself to the French circles into which Stuart appears to 
avoid an introduction. This is especially interesting in view of the fact 
that Bates had at first had an idea that he could get along without the 
aid of the wealthy French and Spanish traders who had so long held 
sway in the district. He is evidently now openly opposed to Governor 
Lewis, and his account of his colleagues on the land board suggests that 
he has become captious, or else that his first judgment of them was indic- 


ative of no readiness in analysis. 


Richard has referred to the need of money at home, and Frederick 
regrets his inability to send any, but suggests that he will send a land war- 
rant, if they think that they can dispose of it in Virginia. 


A letter from James Abbott in July brought Frederick some remit- 
tances. He says in acknowledging it: “I was never in greater want of 
cash.” He is delighted with the location of his lot in the shipyards, for 
which Abbott has a purchaser, and asks: “How are you able to locate it 
so advantageously?” He is not anxious to sell it, as it will increase in 
value. “I am sorry for the disappointments of Governor Hull, how did 
they happen? General Dearborn is much to blame for having misled him 
in so delicate a business.” Then he discusses his own governor, avers that 
he is losing ground, and says that Lewis has talked for some time of leav- 
ing the country, and will probably go in a few weeks. 


A few days after this Frederick writes to Nancy. “I left vou all to 
struggle with misfortune,” he says. There is some comment on the 
“empty frivolity of Polly Bates,” his brother’s widow, and a compliment 
to Nancy on her mental attainments. Poor little Polly: married at six- 
teen, and her baby born dead, is it any wonder that the sudden accession 
of wealth and importance upon the death of her elderly husband should 
have accelerated her natural childish wish for excitement? 


Frederick tells how he dreams of their all coming to Louisiana. He 


”» 


hopes that Christopher Anthony, “that worthy man,” will come soon; 


“T will have a set of lawbooks for his use.” 


Whether it was then or later that Frederick sent a miniature to his 
mother is not certain, but on September 2, Nancy writes to tell him how 
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pleased his mother is with it, though it was “injured a little in coming by 


the paper sticking to it.” 


On September 4, as is duly stated by Frederick in a letter to William 
Eustis, Secretary of War, Governor Lewis left St. Louis for the journey 
that was to be his last on earth. He who had traversed the pathless West 
was to find the way to Washington too difficult. 


In the Eustis letter, Frederick does not hesitate to complain of both 
Governor Lewis and General William Clark. A letter of about the same 
date to Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin contains a most obscure, but 
sneering reference to Lewis. A communication to Clement B. Penrose, 
one of the associate land commissioners, lays bare more fully the animus 
of Frederick against the governor. It is a fiery letter; somehow it does 
not ring true. He accuses Penrose of having asserted that he, Bates, is 
anxious to usurp the office of the governor. There has been nothing in 
the other letters, as far as they have survived, to contradict this notion. 
In a letter of October 24, Frederick advocates the succession of Judge 
Coburn as governor, in case Lewis should be displaced. This letter is to 
Nathaniel Pope, and appears to ask only that the name of Coburn be sug- 
gested by private friends to the President. On the thirtieth of October, 
Frederick took occasion to revoke a proclamation of the governor’s of 
the twenty-second of June, and it is unfortunate that there cannot be 
read into that revocation the spirit of subordination suitable to a secretary 
acting in the absence of his executive. 


A letter to Nancy in October asks: “But why does James decline to 
come? ... “Sorry for Richard’s rheumatism in right arm. I read noth- 
ing but French books, I do not yet converse in this delightful language.” 


A letter from Anthony Ernest demands: “Why have you not writ- 
ten? We are all in good health. My mother’s best respects to you.” 
There is no reference to their old flame. 


DEATH OF GOVERNOR LEWIS 
Governor Lewis died on October 11, 1809, but not until November 
9 does Frederick write of it to Richard. It would give one a far better 
opinion of the writer had this letter been destroyed. He says that when 
they first met in Washington, Lewis made him so many friendly assur- 
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ances that he imagined their mutual friendship would be founded on 
rock. But when they later met in St. Louis, Lewis showed that he had 
been spoiled by the adulation of the scientists, that he had become capri- 
cious. He tells of differences with the governor, and that they met at a 
ball soon after a dispute. The governor came and sat down beside Fred- 
erick, who availed himself of a pause in the conversation to arise and 
walk to the opposite side of the room. Well might Frederick admit that 
he had not acquired what passes in the world for politeness! General 
Clark patched up this awkward affair, in spite of a reluctance on Fred- 
erick’s part to condescend to any show of good sense in the matter. 


Frederick is induced to make this explanation to Richard because on 
the news of the governor’s death, which was ascribed to suicide in a fit of 
insanity, induced by melancholia, C. B. Penrose “asserted in several 
respectable companies that the mental derangement of the governor 
ought not to be imputed to his political miscarriages; but rather to the 
barbarous conduct of the secretary.” 


Frederick complains to his brother of the strangeness of the world; 
he had thought that his habits were pacific, yet he confesses that he has 
had acrimonious differences with almost every person with whom he has 
been associated in public business. He is trying to get the governorship 
for Judge Coburn, but his friends are pushing him for it. He asserts that 
he prefers his present office as safer and more permanent. 


Had Lewis been a stranger to Frederick when they met in Washing- 
ton, the whole affair would have a different complexion. But Meri- 
wether Lewis had been the oldest and one of the most intimate friends 
of Tarleton Bates, and Frederick had known him well in Detroit. Un- 
doubtedly it was in remembrance of Tarleton that Lewis had been so 
friendly to Frederick in Washington, and he had expected from the 
younger man a degree of loyalty which the secretary was not willing to 
accord his chief. Perhaps Frederick ascribed to the influence of Lewis 
some of the reverses of Ernest in Detroit—certainly Lewis was as rabid 
a Democrat as Ernest was Federalist—and certainly, also, the Ernest 
family were the only friends to whom Frederick seems to have ever 
accorded anything like unquestioning devotion. His attitude toward 
Henry Baldwin is much like that toward Lewis; suspicion instead of con- 
fidence seems to have been engendered by the ties that Tarleton had 


held dear. 
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The attitude that one would think Frederick should take is summed 
up by Nancy, in a letter to him written in December, soon after hearing 
of the death of the man Tarleton called “Ensign Lewis of the Albe- 
marle,” who was for so long a time the only friend that he had in Pitts- 
burgh: “We heard of the death of Meriwether Lewis about three or 
four weeks since. He was a particular friend of our brother Tarleton’s 
—poor unhappy man, how wretched he must have been—and I lament 
his death on your account, thinking it might involve you in difficulties.” 


In this letter, Nancy tells of James’ oration on the Fourth, how well 
people speak of it, and adds, “‘he is a right smart fellow,” a leader of the 
debating society. However smart a fellow James may be, he is never an 
uncomplaining one. Almost on the same date, he is writing to Frederick 
that he does not believe the practice of law would get him a living in 
Virginia; he has just received a small remittance from Baldwin which 
may enable him to reach Pittsburgh. He perhaps thinks of practicing 
there, for he adds that his “acquaintance in Pittsburgh is very general.” 
So Frederick sends word to Denny & Foster that James is to draw on 
them in case he reaches Pittsburgh, probably anticipating that he may 
not receive any more from Henry Baldwin. 


James did not start then or for a long time afterward. In the mean- 
time (April, 1810), the new governor had been appointed. It was not 
Coburn, but Benjamin Howard of Kentucky. Frederick was still acting 
as governor. He writes to James Abbott on May 23, that under How- 
ard’s administration he greatly hopes that party animosities of former 
times will be forever forgotten. Perhaps it was this disposition to hope 
for the impossible that made political paths so hard for Frederick Bates; 
it seems incredible that by this time he should not be sufficiently sophis- 
ticated to expect less of human nature. 


On June 16 he writes to Nancy that he is much worried at not hear- 
ing from home. He speaks of his mother’s active, uniform, and regular 
habits as contributing to her good health. He says that he cannot leave 
the territory even for a day, and can remit nothing to James. “Tell 
James that our young friend Brackenridge has established himself in this 
country. I have not yet seen him. He lives at Ste. Genevieve. He is ex- 
pected in St. Louis this week.” There follows the first reference in a long 
time to the trouble with the father of Polly Bates. Frederick asks 
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whether he has “still the cowardly impudence to wear the uniform. A 
colonel! to slander a woman—cowskinned by her son, then thrown out 
of a court of justice whence he had meanly sought redress in damages.” 
There is another reference to “Miller’s assault and battery case,” from 
which it appears that the damages awarded were to the amount of a 
penny! 

Sometime in July, Frederick must have received the letter of Anthony 
Ernest, written on June 21, reverting to the subject of their old ro- 
mance. Anthony never forgets to mention “the many obligations my 
family and myself are under to you.” Then he says: “You must know 
that this morning I went down to mother’s as I do every morning. 
While there, rummaging in an old trunk of books, upstairs, I found some 
verses written by Ann Hull, ‘A Sacrifice on the Altar of Friendship.’ 
This find awakens many old memories. . . . Returned to the store and 


to my room. .. . The family all well.” 


From this letter one may conclude that Catherine Ernest had moved 
into the house where Riddle’s Pittsburgh Directory finds her in 1815. 
What resources she had besides Anthony’s help are not disclosed. Mat- 
thew Ernest had owned some land in the borough of Pittsburgh, and 
Elijah Brush and others in Detroit may have salvaged something out of 
the wreckage there for the wife of their old friend. The repetition in 
Anthony’s letters of their obligations to Frederick makes it apparent that 
he was able to do something for them, either with the authorities at 
Washington or at Detroit; which it was does not appear in any of the 


papers so far found. 


James sends to Frederick, in a letter written toward the last of June, 
some explanation of his failure to set out for Missouri. This is the first 
time that name is used in place of the old designation, Upper Louisiana. 
He states that Baldwin has wheedled him into staying away and that he 


is more distrustful of Baldwin than ever. 


Whether Frederick’s letter of July 18 is in reply to this, or to another 
more explicit, it is impossible to say, but the character of its references 
to Baldwin would not be justified unless James had presented more proof 
of Baldwin’s “perfidy” than has yet been found. 


Frederick says: “I suspected Baldwin when in Pittsburgh. W. Gra- 


ham, who has settled here as a lawyer, tells me it was believed in Pitts- 
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burgh that Baldwin was considerably indebted to Tarleton for monies 
loaned. This ought to be strictly inquired into. I do not write to him— 
hypocritical wretch—frequently sends his letters of introduction. I told 
one, as for Mr. B 


no correspondence.” (This, in view of his quarrel with Jouett in De- 





, I have but a slight acquaintance with him, and 


troit, when he acknowledged his indebtedness to Baldwin for his office 
there! ) 


FREDERICK AND THE YOUNGER BRACKENRIDGE 

His comments on another friend of his brother’s are equally ungra- 
cious: “Young Brackenridge! I have seen him. He staid a few weeks in 
St. Louis. He has established at St. Genevieve. He is probably the most 
unaccountable young man I ever conversed with. He has genius but is 
too imaginary, too hypochondriac. He must acquire courage, since he has 
it not constitutionally or he will never be able to maintain his ground 
in forensic contests.” The postscript, however, reveals that Frederick is 
not entirely deceived as to James’ weaknesses: “P. S. You must not dis- 
appoint the high expectations which I have formed of you. [You] must 
accumulate character as well as money. Labor is the price which even 
genius must pay for reputation.” 


Contrast with Frederick’s comments “young Brackenridge’s” account 
of their meeting. This “unaccountable” young man had practiced law 
in Baltimore and in a small town in the mountains of Pennsylvania, and 
had finally decided to revisit the scene of his childhood stay among the 
French inhabitants of Galiipolis and St. Genevieve, where he had early 
been sent by his father in order that he might learn the French language. 
He found few at Gallipolis who remembered him, or he them, but when 
he reached St. Genevieve, he felt perfectly at home again, and resolved 
to remain there and practice his profession. He had been at “the mines,” 
where he had acquired a more favorable opinion of Col. Smith T than 


Frederick held. 


“It was my intention to proceed from the mines to St. Louis, the Cap- 
ital of the Territory,” wrote Brackenridge, “without returning to St. 
Genevieve, the former being at the distance of a day and a half journey 
on horseback. I had some letters of introduction to deliver—one to the 
governor—and was personally acquainted with Mr. Bates, the secretary 
of the Territory, and brother of my lamented friend with whom I had 
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served a part of my apprenticeship in the law. I expected also to meet a 
gentleman of the name of Graham (this is the W. Graham of Freder- 
ick’s letter) who had been my roommate at Jefferson College, and who 
had recently gone to St. Louis for the purpose of engaging in the 
practice.” 


Frederick had said in one of his first letters home that the prospect 
around his new home was superior to that of Detroit. The description in 
Brackenridge’s Recollections confirms him: “This, I could perceive at 
the first glance, was a noble site for a city, occupying a splendid plain, 
rising in two stages from the bold rock-bound shore of the river.” He 
arrived at the time of a religious festival, and met the “whole population, 
in their best apparel, and led by the most splendid beauties of the town. 
Those who took the lead on this occasion were two young ladies of extra- 
ordinary beauty, holding silver plates in their hands for the purpose of 
receiving charitable donations at the church door.” He says that the 
visits of strangers to St. Louis, at that day, “were angels’ visits compared 


to what they are now,” 


and thus modestly accounts for the fact that 
“many of the respectable resident Americans, Secretary Bates among the 
rest, honored me with a call. I was glad to meet with my friend Gra- 
ham, who by this time had made himself at home in this place, and was 
generally esteemed.” 

Frederick Bates had not given in his letters any particular account of 


his surroundings, but “young Brackenridge” 


was in a position to see the 
town as a whole, and his description of it is clear and concise: “At that 
day the population of St. Louis consisted of Canadian French, a few 
Spaniards and other Europeans, and a somewhat larger proportion of 
Americans. It had less of the appearance of a rural village than St. 
Genevieve, the inhabitants not depending on agriculture for their sub- 
sistence, but on trade, chiefly with the Indians for furs, and on the em- 
ployment under the government. A few individuals had acquired wealth; 
among them the family of the Chouteau were the most distinguished, 
and their dwellings towered above the more humble abodes. . . . They 
were large stone edifices with galleries in front and self-inclosed with 
massive stone walls like demi-fortresses.” Certainly Detroit had nothing 
like this! 


Brackenridge counted himself fortunate in forming a friendship with 
General Clark, the Indian agent: “His office, and that of Mr. Bates, 
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who had an extensive library, whose mind was richly stored with liter- 
ature, became my favorite resorts.” 

Young Brackenridge had been anxious to hunt up an old Pittsburgh 
friend, one Herr Friedrich Schewe, who had taught French at the 
Academy in Pittsburgh, and lodged at Mrs. Earle’s. He had given 
Brackenridge lessons in his native German, and had preached at what 
was called the “Dutch Church,” really a German Evangelical congre- 
gation, although Brackenridge says he does not know whether or not 
Schewe was ever ordained. When he first came to St. Louis, he had 
practiced miniature painting, and was perhaps the artist who painted the 
miniature of Frederick for his mother, which “was injured a little by 
sticking to the paper.” 

Young Graham, whose strictures on Baldwin had had so much 
weight with Frederick Bates, was later the victim of a duel in St. Louis, 
the circumstances of which remind the narrator, his young friend Brack- 
enridge, of the death of Tarleton Bates. 

Henry Marie Brackenridge had no idea that he was not persona grata 
with Tarleton’s brother, and it is pleasant to think that Frederick 
treated him kindly, however his thoughts might deride him. It is possible 
that Frederick had no notion of the burden that the young man had to 
bear, though that seems unlikely; had he no such information, his re- 
marks would seem less callous. 

Frederick never ceases to enjoy the letters that Anthony writes him; 
one elicits this reply (dated August 8, 1810): “Anthony! I am delighted 
with the specimen you have given me of the sincerity of your attachment. 
Much of my happiness, such as it is, arises from a melancholy recollec- 
tion of that part of my life which was passed in your father’s family. 
Every individual in it was dear to me, and the remembrance of their 
protecting hospitality will be cherished while feelings and gratitude have 
places in my bosom. I beg you to take my respects to your mama. I have 
for her the affection of a brother. Tell Susan and Nancy their old Uncle 
Frederick recollects all the childish prattle he ever had with them.” He 
asks for “word of my little namesake,” and perhaps fears that the name 
has been changed for he adds, wistfully, “I always thought it was a mere 
nursery name to be changed at the font.” 


George Hoffman, Frederick’s old associate at Detroit, and corre- 
spondent from Mackinac, died on March 2, 1810, under rather distress- 
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ing circumstances, and along toward the last of August, James Abbott 
announces that his brother, Samuel Abbott, has been appointed collector 
in Hoffman’s place. Samuel Abbott held the post for many years, and 
was conspicuous there during the War of 1812. 


Another of the old Detroit friends has written renewing the ties of 
old days. A letter from Frederick to Solomon Sibley, August 29, 1810, 
states that Frederick “never hated” Sibley, that the latter “abruptly 
threw up a confidence;” that “I [Frederick] ever respected you . 
would not lose your friendship.” Thus do matters move in circles where 
so much of the industry of the place, as in Detroit and St. Louis, is en- 
gaged in what young Brackenridge had candidly listed as “the employ- 


ment under the government.” 


On November 1, there is a letter to Baldwin which indicates that 
Frederick has collected a note for Baldwin! It is a friendly letter, and 
encloses a picture of General William Clark. But just about that time, 
James is writing another of his imputative letters about Baldwin, de- 
nouncing his Yankee hypocrisy, and declaring that “Baldwin denies me 
even the necessities of life.” 


A word here as to Baldwin’s own experiences may be of moment. 
His elder half-brother, Abraham, after the death of their father in 1787, 
had taken charge of his six half-brothers and sisters, and educated them. 
Baldwin was in a position to know by actual experience what a younger 
brother owed to an elder, and that he may have considered James old 
enough to fend for himself, and leave for his mother and sisters the resi- 
due of Tarleton’s small estate, is no discredit to his heart, and a great 
tribute to his Yankee thrift. 


James has his slur at young Brackenridge, the son of his brother 
Tarleton’s benefactor. He says that he perceives that Frederick did not 
mean H. C. Breckenridge of Kentucky, but “Henry the Moonite.” As 
H. C. Breckenridge of Kentucky had been a fellow-student of James 
at Princeton, and came of a wealthy and important family, he would 
rate higher with James than the poor and dreamy young student who 
had been the shy admirer of Tarleton. 


FREDERICK BREAKS WITH JUDGE COBURN 
About this time came the break between Frederick and the Judge 
Coburn whom he had supported for governor after the death of Lews. 
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In fact, one of the first duties of the administration under which he had 
“greatly hoped that party animosities of former times will be forever for- 
gotten,” was the governor’s suppression of a letter from Frederick to 
the judge which Governor Howard knew would stir up another inter- 
necine war. It is evident that Frederick, persuaded not to send the letter, 
indulged in his old pastime of satiric verse, which he had used so effec- 
tively in Detroit at the time that he won Colonel Strong and Captain 
Ernest to approbation by his exercise of this talent. Whether this verse 
reached Judge Coburn’s sight is problematical. Frederick would surely 
have shown it to his close friends, and one among them could have been 
expected to carry the report where it would do the most harm. At any 
rate, the friendship between Coburn and Bates was broken forever. 


The writing of this verse must have stirred up Frederick’s reminis- 
cences of the similar instance in Detroit, and the letter book here digresses 
to present copies of his masterpieces of the past. One is marked: “The fol- 
lowing was written many years ago on the birthday of Mrs. Catherine 
Ernest my friend and patroness.” It is too long to quote here in full, 


hit 


2 few lines will show its caliber: 


[The] rose forgets its vivid lustre 
Drops its withered blooms and sadly yields 
The palm of excellence to thee alone. 


Grant Heaven her natal day may oft return 
And strew with flowers the rugged path of life. 


There is another noted as “written at Detroit for and in the name of a 


very amiable young man,” which somehow suggests that the parties may 
have been Anthony Ernest and Ann Hull: 
My head was wounded by a fall, 
She brought a cordial dressing, 
Her healing art I e’er extol, 
And think my wound a blessing. 


These two specimens are just the sort of thing that bring to mind the 
picture of the delightful family life at Detroit, with the little jokes and 
fetes that would draw the circle closely together. The young poet was 


the life of the party, no doubt, and much delighted himself and Ann 
and the Ernests. 
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The satirical political squibs are of great interest. The names are given 
by initials and blanks only, though George MacDougall and his election- 
eering tricks are more plainly indicated. For anyone wishing to recon- 
struct the subtleties of the relationships of the period they are invaluable, 


Later there appears another reason for the recrudescence of thes 
early poetical efforts in the letter book of later years. There had beena 
letter from John Doughty Ernest, the older brother of Anthony, written 
to Frederick Bates from Natchez, but undated. This letter states: “] 
was induced to accept of my uncle John Wilkins’ offer to come on here 
and remain in his store.” This was the boy who had been in New Jer- 
sey, and had been reported by his brother to be “disappointed in his 
expectations in that place.” On December 16, 1810, Anthony announces 
the death of this young pioneer, “who fell a prey to the destructive cli- 
mate of Natchez, the sixth of October last. The news of his death has 
nearly killed my poor mother.” He describes her sufferings, and how 
“she was brought to the brink of the grave.” “She has recovered, andis 
now in as good health as I could wish or expect. . .. You know what it 
is to lose a brother.” 


There is disturbing news from the James River country, too. Nancy 
writes of the decline of Richard’s health, and of her fears for him. He 
is on his way to Norfolk, and will go thence to some of the islands. 
Edward, she says, is thinking of entering the navy. This letter is not 
written till April 19, 1811, but there must have been others before it 
that told of Richard’s illness. He died on May 3, on his way to “the 


> 


islands,” at Norfolk, Virginia, and his gravestone is still standing there 


in the yard of the beautiful old Episcopal Church. 


Richard’s richest memorial survives in the services to humanity of 
his brothers and sisters, for whom he sacrificed so much, and in the 
deeds of their descendants. “Death loves a shining mark.” Consumption 
had early marked him for its own. The confinements of a clerical occu- 
pation, entered so young, had been fatal to his recovery. Could he have 
gone to Missouri as first planned, he might have thrown off the grip of 
the dread disease, but the chances of recovery were always checked by 


’ incident, with its attendant 


some untoward event. The “cowskinning’ 
excitements, was the final blow. The proposed visit to “the islands” had 


been too long postponed. His unhappy love affair, only a hint of which 
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is found, was no help to his restoration to health. Filial piety! how many 
faithful souls perish in that humble cause. 


Not yet had this news reached Frederick when he wrote to Nancy on 
May 28. He says that it is a crucial time with him, that he has bitter ene- 
mies, and the treason of friends has stabbed him, but these things are as 
nothing to the news of Richard’s ill-health. He laments his own want 
of money with which to help the family. 


Between sometime in March, 1811, when Governor Howard was 
absent from the territory, and May 7, when Frederick received his reap- 
pointment to the office of secretary, there was no executive authority. 
Frederick did not know officially that he had been reappointed until 
then. After that he officiated as governor for a short time, until the gov- 
ernor’s return. 


On June 5, still ignorant of Richard’s death, he writes to his mother, 
telling her that he has no money to send, but enclosing a land warrant. 
He endeavors to console her for Richard’s absence: “Fleming will come 
up, Peggy will come down, . . . Sally, Matilda, James and Edward will 
be with you.” That letter must have been hard for the mother to read 
when it came, probably about two months after Richard’s death, for 
Frederick assures her, “Richard will come back to you.” By then she 
knew that this could never be. 


At the same time he writes to Caroline Matilda (called Caroline Ma- 
tilda, Jr., in acknowledgement of the mother’s prior rights), and he 
takes occasion to tell “Cally” that he saw her poetry while he was at 
“Belmont,” and he sends her an example of his. This is an ode, prob- 
ably, for it is entitled “Spring,” and is addressed to Miss Isabel Gratiot. 
He asks “has Richard returned?”—with the utmost confidence that he 
probably has. 


Thus is revealed that sudden re-interest in the muse that may have 
puzzled the ancient goddesses who listen to the poetry of mortals. Thus 
also is explained that interest in the French language, and that preference 
for the society of the French portion of St. Louis, which he had admitted 
to Nancy, and had alleged to Richard as an excuse for neglecting his 
friend Stuart. 


Isabel Gratiot was one of the most beautiful of “the belles of St. Luis.” 


She came of a very prominent French family; from that same family 
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came Charles Gratiot, one of four young Frenchmen recommended by 
Wilkinson for appointment to the army to please the French inhabitant 
of the new territory of Louisiana. Fort Gratiot at Detroit was named for 
him. His was as sad a story as Matthew Ernest’s and Joseph Wilkinson's, 


James had written to Frederick on May 10, and on the twenty-third, 
he writes further and more particularly, especially of the administering 
of Richard’s estate. He says that Richard had but little practice; that 
the support of the family kept him down. By June 12, these letters, o: 
one of them, must have reached St. Louis, and in Frederick’s lette 
book is found a copy of the reply to James. He is heartbroken, and says 
that he will give up his office and even go back to Virginia if his mother 
requires it. 


A few days later James is writing him again, a letter which will onl; 
reach him through a long journey, and at least a month after its 
penned. It tells of their arrangements at home; Nancy is to live with 
Fleming, James is to commence the practice of law, Edward finishes his 
education. In an autobiographical sketch of Edward there is mention of 
the fact that “in early youth, he declined a midshipman’s warrant.” 
There was a sacrifice in this of all a boy’s love of adventure; he had evi- 
dently been strongly attracted to the sea and those were the times when 
America needed sailors. Did he often dream, in his after life, so succes 
ful, yet comparatively prosaic, of the career that might have been his, 
and wish he had not had to forego his hopes of being an admiral to sta) 


home and take care of his mother and sisters? 


In August there is another letter from Anthony. He has fallen in 
love, and tells Frederick: “She is a Quaker—I like her for your sake.” 
This is the only intimation that is found of Frederick’s avowal of his 
old family faith. 


Anthony adds the usual message from the family: “My mother ané 
family are all in good health, and desire to be remembered to you with 
real affection. Pray be so good as to present my mother’s respects t? 
Mrs. Wilkinson.” This last sentence implies that Joseph Wilkinson, wh: 
married their one-time neighbor, and who has suffered, as did Matthew 
Ernest, from the irregularity of administration of the collectorship, maj 
have gone to St. Louis after his release by Congress in 1809. 


In July, Frederick writes to one of his old neighbors who has asked 
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way 


ided by | for advice about the country, with a view to “removing,” as the old 
abitans § phrase was, hither. There is something of self-revelation in the letter. 
ned for He says that he has been so often thrown about the world, that he has 
inson’s learned to be reconciled as to the place where his interests may have 
placed him. He refers his correspondent to Robert Wash, a young man 
y-third, from Louisa County, Virginia, who had just come out to the territory. 
‘stering f §=This young man was a great comfort to Frederick. It is good to know 
5 that B that he was acquiring new friends, for he was rapidly breaking with many 
ters, orf of his old ones. 
S letter 
will aie When the governor returned, he brought with him his bride, a Vir- 
mothe | ita girl, daughter of Stevens Thomson Mason. Governor Howard 
seems to have remained friendly to Frederick during his administration. 
Pe In the course of the war, in 1813, he resigned to enter the army. 
: ri On August 28, 1911, Frederick again sends “Cally” some verses. 
pers These appear to be written to two young ladies. Whatever the romance 
shes hs @ | ™2Y have been that produced these poetical strains, there was no result 
dined that affected his life story. Perhaps the fact that he was so deeply involved 
eesti in political disputes at this time may have served to interrupt his plans in 
ye other directions. 
*s when There is a letter from Nancy which indicates her contentment at 
succes J Fleming’s. She has found that Fleming, for all his lack of protestations 
men his, of affection, is genuinely fond of the family. She speaks of the serious 


to stay § illness of Matilda. Caroline Matilda, Jr., died on October 16, 1811, it 
may be before her brother’s last letter reached her. 


allen in On the twenty-second of December, Frederick received a challenge 
r sake.” f from his old enemy, John Smith T. He replied, after considerable par- 
| of hs} eying, that it was to government alone that he owed an account of his 


official conduct. However unsatisfactory this may have been to Colonel 
Smith, it stood, and there was no duel. The events of the war of 1812 


her and 

ou with @ Were maturing, and it is likely that some personal disputes and enmities 
nects ne Were abated by the common danger. 

yn, wh The letters from now on teem with references to appointments for 


[atthew f= the newly raised militia regiments. There is one from Frederick advocat- 
ip, may ing the claims of Alexander McNair. This gentleman had formerly been 





in the army, had come to St. Louis from Pittsburgh, and he and Fred- 


5 asked erick had become close friends. He was afterward elected the first gov- 
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ernor of the state of Missouri. The letter recommending McNair was 
addressed to Frederick’s old tutor, James Pleasants, Jr., at Washington, 
D. C., where he had become a power in official life. 


Under date of March 29, 1812, there isa letter to Anthony. Frederick 
says he rises from a sick bed to answer Anthony’s inquiries, which are 
about some business of his father’s. “I never had any knowledge of the 
generous advances which your father made for the relief of the late 
Colonel Hamtramck except from family conversations.” He remembers 
writing for Mrs. Ernest about it to William Henry Harrison, but never 
saw the answers. “I have heard that the orphans of Hamtramck com- 
plain of him (Governor Harrison).” . .. I was informed from Virginia 
of my brother’s visit to Pittsburgh and am happy to hear that he became 
acquainted with you. Respects to my early patroness; would like a good 
chat by your fireside.” From this, James’ visit to Pittsburgh is revealed, 
but he did not, as at first planned, come from there to Missouri. 


This matter of the “orphans of Hamtramck” and his guardianship 
of them was as embarrassing to Harrison as was Baldwin’s guardianship 
of James to the Pennsylvania friend of Tarleton’s. Many pamphlets 
were written during Harrison’s campaign for the presidency, pro and 
con, as to whether he did or did not fulfill his trust to his brother officer. 


FAMILY AFFAIRS 

For a long time, Frederick has not written directly to his mother. 
Only on July 19, 1812, he addresses her: “‘No letter from Nancy since 
the fifth of April. I suppose that I am never to see a letter from your 
own hand. James has not written to me for a long time. I should like 
to know how he succeeded in the settlement of Brother Tarleton’s 
affairs in Pittsburgh. . . . That estate and the property of Brother 
Charles has, I fear, become the property of strangers. ] am angry when- 
ever I think of the insolence of those intruders.” 


He has recently acquired three slaves; he says that he recollects that 
when he was very young their mother had advised them never to have a 
slave, because for the most part nothing but discipline could make them 
profitable. He hopes the family he has acquired will never require harsh 
treatment. 


Nancy must have been married during the early part of 1813. Where 
the mother and the others were living is not quite certain. Nancy had 
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gone to live with Fleming and may have married from his house. She 
died in December, 1813, shortly after the birth of twin babies, both girls. 
One died in infancy, and the other lived until 1832. After Nancy’s death 
there were left of the once large family only Sally, now about forty years 
of age; Frederick, thirty-six or so; Fleming, thirty-four years old; Mar- 
garet Maria (once Peggy), a matron of twenty-eight with two daugh- 
ters; James Woodson Bates, unmarried at twenty-six; and Edward, 
“the baby,” now twenty. There are few letters during the war-time 
(1812-15). Whether many passed and were lost, or whether the diffi- 
culties of sending them back and forth were too great, cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Edward served six months during the war. This service was at Nor- 
folk, in the militia. He is said to have carried during this time the old 
flintlock musket that his father had used at the seige of Yorktown. The 
gun is still in the family, and Edward later placed on the stock a silver 
plate with this inscription: “Thomas F. Bates, whig of the revolution, 
fought for liberty and independence with this gun. His descendants 
keep it to defend what he helped to win.” Sometime during his twentieth 
year he came to St. Louis, studied law in the office of Rufus Easton, was 
admitted to the bar in 1816, and became district attorney in 1817. There 
is a letter from him to Frederick, who had gone to Washington in 
December, 1815. He reports on all the happenings in St. Louis. He was 
undoubtedly of the greatest value to his brother in all his concerns. 


On September 21, 1817, Edward is writing from the old home 
neighborhood in Virginia. He has bad news of James, as had Tarleton so 
many years ago. “James, as usual, does nothing and I fear is in debt.” 
The letter ends abruptly, as “our cousin, Charles Clark is visiting us and 
is sitting alone, so adieu.” This idea that a visitor must never be left for 
one moment alone survived the civil war. (May have been the cause 


of it! ) 

On September 29, he takes time to write more fully. “For a long 
time he [James] has done little or nothing and has lost much of his 
stand in the public opinion.” Edward feels that James is sensible of this 
change, “would, I think, on encouragement turn over a new leaf.” He 
thinks James is after an office of some kind. Edward suggests the sale 
of “Belmont,” which is worth eighteen or twenty thousand dollars. “If 
Baldwin would poney up $1500.00,” it would be well to give him a 
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receipt in full, in the matter of Tarleton’s estate. Edward calculated 
that they would have to take twenty Negroes with them. 

After the many raids had divested the plantation of Thomas Fleming 
Bates of the Negroes needed to work it, Caroline Matilda Woodson 
Bates was presented by her father, Charles Woodson, with six negro 
slaves, “to wit: one woman slave named Phyllis together with her five 
children named Bowzer, Sam, Tom, Judy and Sarah . . . to hold for- 
ever.” These were probably the beginnings of the little colony of twenty 
that the Bates family felt they must not abandon when they went to the 
new home. The mother of the Bates boys deserves a whole chapter to 
herself, but the material for such a memorial is scanty. She was evidently 
a woman of sound judgment (her opposition to slavery may have influ- 
enced Edward to his decision against it), but she lived in an age and in 
the midst of conditions that seemed to make it necessary to provide for 
the servants as the custom of the day decreed. She died before the civil 
war which made that custom no longer debatable. 


A letter from a relative to Sally refers to the slaves Edward had 
taken with them to Missouri. She says: “Old Aunt Cis so often inquires 
after Aunt Bates and yourself, and her relations in Missouri, that when 
you write us I will thank you to mention how her relations are.” 


On July 19, 1818, Edward, still in Virginia, sends further word of 
his plans. He intends to go to Pittsburgh to settle with Henry Baldwin. 
At least he will secure the real property by taking deeds. By August 18, 
he had arrived at Kaskaskia. He reports that his mother and sister Sally 
are in pretty good spirits and tolerable health. The ladies have come 
down by water. He thinks that they cannot hope to come on more rap- 
idly than twenty or twenty-five miles a day on account of the difficulty 
of getting proper feed for the horses. James is to go around with the 
Negroes (evidently by another route). This letter was sent to Frederick 
by aman who was thought likely to make the journey more speedily than 
they could hope to do. 

There is a letter from one of the cousins in Virginia written about a 
year later to give the news of their old home, and referring to the home 
in Missouri as ““New Belmont.” She says that, “Cousin James has writ- 
ten to them an enthusiastic description of the country, which makes them 
all want to emigrate. She reports that “Cousin Margaret Spears (Peggy 
Bates Spears) is well and engaged in getting Susan off to school. The 
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younger daughter of Peggy, Maria, is also mentioned. “Little Matilda,” 
Nancy’s daughter, seems to be with these cousins. She afterward came 
to Missouri. 


After the letter about the advance to Hamtramck, there are found 
no more to or from Anthony Ernest. Eliza Clayland says that only two 
of Catherine Ernest’s children survived her. The others died as soon as 
they reached maturity. The two that survived were Charles and Nancy; 
each of them lived to a good old age and died unmarried. Susan died in 
April, 1816. Anthony was yet alive in 1817, but soon after that the clue 
is lost. Whether he ever married the Quaker girl of whom he wrote to 
Frederick is unknown to the present chronicler. Among the names of 
pupils enrolled at the old Pittsburgh Academy is that of Frederick 
Ernest, proof that his “nursery name” was perpetuated “at the font.” 


Whether or not Edward met any of the Ernest family on his journey 
to Pittsburgh to settle with Baldwin, or how that settlement turned out, 
there is no present record. It is certain that Judge Baldwin’s guardianship 
of his friend Tarleton’s scapegrace brother must have brought him 
numerous annoyances, but it probably reflected no permanent discredit 
on his name. He obtained in his adopted town and state all the honors 
that Tarleton could have foreseen for “my friend, Henry Baldwin.” 
The fact that William Wilkins and Walter Forward and Henry Marie 
Brackenridge became of equal if not greater note is of some importance 
in view of their varying beliefs and experiences. 


On March 4, 1819, Frederick Bates married Nancy Opie Ball, 
daughter of a prominent resident of St. Louis County. The Balls were 
Virginians, originally from Lancaster County. She was very much 
younger than her husband. They had four children. Their oldest child, a 
daughter, married “little Alfred Walton,” the son of Susan (“Lucky”) 
Bates, and of Richard’s friend and brother-in-law, the “Mr. Walton” 
with whom he had lived in Cartersville. 


A talented descendant of Edward Bates (Katherine Lee Bates) 
wrote the following lines “For a Golden Wedding”: 


Young love is rapture; 
Old love is rest; 

Shy wings for capture; 

Deep heart for nest. 
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Dawn love is silver, 
Wait for the West; 
Old love is gold love— 

Old love is best. 


Frederick was very happy with his young wife. 


FREDERICK’S PECULIARITIES 

It is baffling to try to analyze Frederick’s attitude toward his friends 
and associates. His once close relations with those at Detroit, becoming 
at one time or another somewhat strained, were gradually renewed by 
letter to a semblance of the old time cordiality. In coming to St. Louis, 
he had thought that he could steer a middle course between the oppos- 
ing factions. But the friends he made there, enthusiastically praised at 
first, are one by one rejected; Coburn, Reddick, Hempstead, Carr, all 


failed to measure up to his expectations. 


Most of the political feuds in St. Louis were the results of the rivalries 
of Moses Austin and Colonel John Smith T. Bates finally became a 
supporter of the Austin faction. Moses Austin was one of the first colon- 
izers of Texas, and his son, Stephen F. Austin, was one of the heroes of 


the Texan struggle for independence from Mexico. 


Frederick’s reactions to J. B. C. Lucas are especially puzzling. On 
first meeting Lucas in St. Louis, he was delighted with him. He must 
have realized that through Tarleton’s friendship with Lucas, the latter 
had aided in procuring Frederick his federal appointments in Detroit, 
but Frederick never mentions this, and it is only in Tarleton’s letters that 
Lucas’ aid is stressed. From a letter to Frederick in 1810 from Wilson P. 
Hunt, an influential Missouri trader, who was then in Washington, 
D. C., it is plain that Hunt believed that Frederick agreed with him in 
an effort to prevent the reappointment of Lucas, yet, later on, Frederick 
expresses great satisfaction at the continuation of Lucas in office. Lucas 
must have fascinated Frederick, who appreciated the brilliance of the 
old Frenchman, but Lucas’ erratic genius and lack of attention to the 
details that Frederick considered essential were undoubtedly a constant 
annoyance to the methodical secretary. 


That Frederick resented ways opposed to his own is all too apparent, 
and this accounts for many of his changes from friendly to adverse criti- 
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cism. It is certain that after Edward came, his presence had a mellow- 
ing influence. Could Richard have been with him, as they had planned, 
that change might have come earlier. Probably Frederick’s marriage 
and happy life at “Thornhill” were also of value in softening his asperity. 


That he still retained some of his querulous qualities, the result of com- 
plexes that only a skilled psychologist could explain, is shown by the 
Lafayette incident. In 1824, Frederick Bates was elected governor of 
Missouri, succeeding the first governor, his friend Alexander McNair. 
When it was known that Lafayette would pay a visit to St. Louis, Fred- 
erick informed the legislature of the impending honor, expecting them 
to make due provision for the entertainment of the distinguished guest. 
This they did not do. In a communication to the citizens of St. Louis, 
the governor said: “‘As the governor of the State I shall not wait on him 
(Lafayette) since the General Assembly has not thought proper to give 
the first impulse. It has, however, been suggested that he may personally 
take it into his head to search me up, either at St. Charles [then the state 
capital] or on the hills of Bon Homme [his country place]. He would 
find me at neither place, for I have long since promised my family to 
visit some friends about that time.” 


Lafayette paid his visit and was lavishly entertained by the committee 
of citizens of St. Louis, but the governor was not present. It was not 
reported that the polite Frenchman made any attempt to “search up” his 
recreant host. Incidents like this should not be cited, however, without 
payment of real tributes to his worth. His work in Michigan and in Mis- 
souri in settling difficult questions in regard to land titles was monu- 
mental. Missouri owes much to him for his compilation of the code and 
revision of the laws of Louisiana Territory. In the midst of the wild 
rush of immigration and the lawlessness of speculation, his conscientious, 
painstaking work was invaluable. 


EDWARD AND JAMES 
Edward was the most successful of the brothers, He married earlier 
and very happily. He had never known the wealth that had made Tarle- 
ton and Frederick discontented with poverty. He had been under the 
tutelage of Fleming, who seems to have had a good influence upon him. 
According to the family estimate of Fleming, it is likely that he was a 
sterner disciplinarian than Tarleton, and that Edward therefore had a 
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better start in self-control and thrift than James. But their natures were 
different, too. Edward was genial but not a genius, an orator but not 
satiric. A very marked characteristic of Edward was his sense of humor, 
which seems to have been more often indulged in toward himself than 
others; he did not take himself too seriously. On the other hand, he had 
few of the handicaps that Tarleton and Frederick had suffered; when 
he came to St. Louis, his position was assured; he was the brother of a 
man who was already successful and high in official life. His career is 
easy to trace; he rose through successive steps to be Lincoln’s attorney- 
general; was a candidate with a considerable following for the presi- 
dency at the time Lincoln was chosen to carry the banner. His oratory 
was the subject of extravagant praise from both Horace Greeley and 
Thurlow Weed. To him the nation owes a great debt for helping to 


preserve Missouri to the Union. 


James’ history is more difficult to gather. His later career is hardly so 
much the account of a reformation after a scattered youth, as the fitting 
into the right environment of an unusual personality. In settling in the 
territory of Arkansas, he found his true vicinage. That stories of his wit 
and brilliancy of intellect yet survive is remarkable since he left no 
descendants to chant his praises. (Edward had seventeen children.) It is 
said that as a lawyer on the circuit James so attracted all the choicer 
spirits that rival tavernkeepers would bid for his patronage, sure that if 
they secured him as a guest, the inn would be crowded with men hang- 
ing on his words of wit and wisdom. He wrote extensively for the news- 
papers of the town named in his honor, and as the first delegate to Con- 
gress from the new territory set a standard of elegance and sophistica- 
tion not expected from a westerner. His Princeton polish supplemented 
his early experiences along the wharfs of Pittsburgh, so that he was 
equally at home with social leaders in Washington or with the pioneers 
adown the Mississippi. 


Elegant in dress, but negligent in spelling and penmanship, charm- 
ing to meet but exasperating to live with, handsome in person, but of a 
difficult disposition—like Richard, who wrote of him, “but as for Moral- 
ity!”, we hold up our hands in despair of understanding James and his ilk. 
He had sauntered under the elms at New Haven, learning well in spite 
of his extravagant ways, had defied the authorities at Princeton after 
establishing himself there as a leader; according to tradition (no trace of 
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which is found in the letters), he had scandalized the classic shades of 
William and Mary with his dissipations, so he might be hailed as the fore- 
runner of the coon-skin-coat class of college-tasters who are rated essen- 
tially modern. 


There are kept in the Bates family two charming portraits, one of 
Tarleton and another of Frederick, each in the prime of his handsome 
young manhood. In the St. Memin collection of the artist’s engravings 
of his own pastels is a most delightful picture of James. It was evidently 
one of the extravagances for which “Baldwin” was supposed to advance 
money, for it is dated 1808. The charm of these three pictures makes it 
a matter of regret that there is none of Edward until the full bearded 
era of his maturity. His features seem more rugged than those of the 
other brothers, but whether this is due to the artist or the subject, or to 
the age of that subject, is a matter for study. He has so pleasant a face 
that one is inclined to judge that his charm was rather of the heart 
than of the features. 


There is a Bates Street in Pittsburgh named for Tarleton; it winds 
down toward the ravine where he met his death. There is a Bates Street 
in Detroit, a relic of the plan of Frederick’s old friend Judge Wood- 
ward. Most of the Bates memorials in Missouri would probably be 
ascribed to the best known of the Bates boys there, the youngster Ed- 
ward. But James has a whole town named for him in his adopted state. 
This town is called Batesville, the county seat of Independence County, 
Arkansas, on the White River, which used to be “navigable for small 
steamboats and part of the time for large ones,” and once boasted two 


schools, Batesville Academy and Salisbury Institute. 


Stories of James’ wit and eloquence still echo among the hills of 
Arkansas, reaching almost the realms of the heroes of folklore. In a 
publication of the Arkansas Historical Association, there is considerable 
space devoted to his career. “He went to St. Louis in 1817, removed to 
Arkansas Post in 1819 and set up a law office. Elected in 1819 as 
Arkansas’ first delegate to Congress, re-elected in 1821. Defeated in 
1823, he moved to the new town of Batesville which was named for 
him and began practicing law there; appointed in 1925 Judge of the 
Superior Court of the territory of Arkansas by President Jackson. Moved 
to Crawford County about 1829, and marrying a wealthy widow, settled 
on a large plantation below Van Buren. He was a member of the Con- 
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stitutional Convention of 1836, and was afterwards Register of the land 
office of Clarksville.” After his death, his widow visited Edward’s and 





Frederick’s families. She is remembered by them as a woman of charm | 


and culture. 


Another account says: “Mr. Bates was a student and a polished | 


writer, sarcastic as Junius, reputed to have been the best essayist of his 


native state, Virginia; the files of the Arkansas Gazette and especially of | 


the Arkansas Advocate contained his communications to these papers.” 
The Congressional Library has a file of these papers, probably contrib- 
uted to it by Arkansas’ first delegate. In these, as in the files of the old 
Tree of Liberty, are the best monuments to James and Tarleton. The 
graves of both are unmarked. What matter now? 


Fleming was the only one of the family who remained in Virginia, 
for Peggy (or “Sister Margaret Spears”) soon followed her brothers to 
the Western Waters; by her two marriages she founded a numerous 
and important family. An epitaph to Fleming suggests that in his chosen 
home he had as great influence as his more traveled brothers. The in- 
scription reads: “Sacred to the memory of Fleming Bates, who departed 
this life December 26, 1830, in the 52nd year of his life. He needs no 
epitaph whose life was a constant blessing to all within his sphere of 
action.” This corroborates Nancy’s estimate of him; he was more noted 
for deeds than words.” 

There is no need to debunk history. The people of the past were no 
less human than the people of today. There was then as now a constant 
struggle between their ideals and their necessities. They had to earn a 
living with one hand and hold high the banner of faith with the other. 
What wonder if sometimes the banner drooped as the struggle became 
more violent; the marvel is that it was so seldom allowed to fall into the 
dust. Let the clarion call of danger to the institutions they and their 
fathers had fought for sound out over the field, they rallied round their 
leaders and fought back the peril. Then they took up again the burdens 
of every day existence. 

Frederick’s and Edward’s deeds are solidly recorded in history; the 
adventures of Tarleton and James have become the subject of myth and 


legend, and grow with time. A study of the annals of this family may | 


reveal that there is romance in reality and nobility in the common walks 


of life. 
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The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 


Everyone interested in the history of Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania is 
welcome to join this organization, and a simple application or request for 
information addressed to its office opens the way. 


Moreover, to both members and friends of the society is open the privilege 
of providing much-needed material as well as moral support for the increas- 
ingly effective public service the society seeks to render—to members through 
enrollment under classifications calling for more than the minimum annual 
fee, and to both through gifts or bequests. 


Immeasurabie would be the effect of substantial contributions toward en- 
dowment of the society 





this century-old medium for the expression of the 
community’s regard for its historical heritage. Bequests may be worded sim- 


ply as follows: 





I hereby give and bequeath to the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania in the city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, the sum of 
dollars. 

















